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‘THE PROBLEM OF OBSESSION. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The religious mind is familiar with the claims made in the 
New Testament regarding demoniac possession and readers 
of Dr. Nevius’ work will remember what he claimed for 
many psychic phenomena in China. Greek and Roman his- 
tory are not without evidence of the same views, and in fact 
all records of human experience are saturated with alleged 
facts which suggest some such ideas as demoniac possession. 
Modern psychiatry, however, has reduced the phenomena to 
abnormal mental states of thespatient and has not sought an 
explanation in agencies outside the organism of the sufferer. 
A materialistic interpretation of nature could hardly take any 
other view of the phenomena and demoniac possession could 
not possibly be revived until the existence of spirit in some 
form could be restored to human belief. The great impulse 
to “natural” explanations of all phenomena which science, 
and especially physical science, represents, establishes a pre- 
sumption against any suspicion of “ supernatural” agencies 
in the mental disturbances of the human mind and the older 
view is not to be lightly reinstated into favor. The religious 
mind, however it welcomed the view in antiquity, is to-day 
strongly averse to any such conception of the facts, assuming 
the position of materialism while clinging to a spiritual in- 
terpretation of normal mental phenomena. But the religious 
man will have to be ignored as he takes no part in scientific 
attitudes. It is the physiological materialist that has to be 
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met, and he will not listen until we have reason to believe 
that spirit of some kind has been proved to exist. We can- 
not talk for or against spirit obsession until spirits are sup- 
posed to be facts. The scientific world to-day reluctantly 
admits the facts on which any spirits can be supposed to ex- 
ist and when they do admit the facts it resorts to all sorts of 
devices to escape the spiritistic interpretation of them, 
whether with or without good reasons. 

We cannot at once approach this subject with evidence 
or affirming that such a thing as obsession exists. Nor in 
proposing the topic for consideration do I assume that it is a 
fact. It is simply one of the traditional conceptions which 
science assumes it has effectually disposed of as due to dis- 
eased brain and this view of it cannot be lightly dismissed, 
not because it has been proved beyond dispute, but because 
science represents such an accumulation of facts that, 
even if not true, it has so much real or apparent support as 
to be presumptively true and entitled to the first place in the 
line of hypotheses. The standards by which the presence 
and action of transcendental agencies have to be determined 
are so exacting that it is not easy to set up spirits at the dis- 
covery of every sign of abnormality. We have set up the 
criterion of personal identity as the one which much be sat- 
isfied in proof of the existence and influence of spirit action 
and that criterion has never been satisfied in the cases which 
present to some minds superficial claims for obsession. I 
mean that it has not been scientifically satisfied, and this is 
especially true when we consider that the scientific world 
generally has not been satisfied of the legitimate claim to the 
existence of spirit at all. In such cases as the average spir- 
itualist assumes the influence of demoniac possession there 
is little or no attempt to prove identity or to set aside the 
presumptions from psychiatry against the influence of tran- 
scendental agents. Hence the man who supposes that vari- 
ous cases naturally diagnosed as insane are due to evil spirits 
has a large task before him and unless he undertakes it with 
the consciousness of its magnitude he will merit the neglect 
which the subject has so long had. 

But what do we mean by “ obsession ’”’? Can we discuss 
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a subject whose meaning has not been clearly defined? Can 
we even define it? Some would say that we cannot, but as 
definition of what we mean does not depend on the existence 
of what we define it can be said that definition is quite pos- 
sible. The fact that modern physiological and psychological 
science does not recognize any fact of “ obsession” as under- 
stood by many people, tho admitting the mental phenomena 
to which believers appeal, does not interfere with the pro- 
visional definition of the term as a condition of estimating the 
nature of the phenomena which both parties admit, and so 
definition must come in for primary consideration. 

I shall admit, however, at the outset that clear definition 
of the subject cannot be made until we know the facts fully. 
Only the most general outline of the term’s meaning is pos- 
sible at present. It is not enough to say that it means the 
influence of spirits on the human organism, as that would not 
properly limit it as history has defined the term. Of course 
the historical meaning of the term, before psychiatry nar- 
rowed it, was the persistent influence and control of evil 
spirits over the thought and conduct of certain living people. 
The phenomena of the New Testament illustrate what gave 
this idea prevalence and it has not changed its import, tho 
the belief in its truth may have changed. But we require 
here to distinguish the term from those which denote the in- 
fluence of the discarnate in ordinary communications with 
the living. 

The primary difference between the ideas of obsession 
and “ possession’, or control, as the latter may be called, is 
the time involved and the character of the phenomena mani- 
fested, tho even the latter may not be distinguished at all 
times in their manner from some forms of obsession. The 
two sets of phenomena may merge into each other when dif- 
ferent cases are compared, or even different times in the same 
case. But “possession” or control is usually associated 
with a normal life and involves no definite or persistent re- 
semblances to abnormal mental life. ‘“ Obsession” always 
implies the abnormal and is usually accompanied by more or 
less permanent organic troubles of a mental kind. For the 
psychiatrist it is clear enough as he but describes the facts 
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which characterize it and does not even require to assign the 
cause, whether in or out of the brain. For him it is but some 
form of fixed ideas which command the field of interest and 
attention. The normal mind has some flexibility or elasticity 
in the interest which it manifests. It adjusts itself to its en- 
vironment. ‘That is, it adapts its own action to stimuli as 
they occur. The obsessed mind does not so adjust itself. It 
maintains its own insistence on some subjective idea and this 
against any possible stimuli tending to divert it. It lives on 
the momentum of some idea or state which has seized atten- 
tion and interest. We might call it the cramp of attention 
by way of analogy. In all these phenomena there is or may 
be no evidence ‘of outside causes of any kind, or perhaps of 
any causes. The evidence is only of an abnormal insistence 
of ideas where the healthy person is flexible and adjustable 
to environment, this process being more or less the criterion 
of sanity. 

For the believer in outside agencies as the cause the phe- 
nomena may not be in any respect different from those by 
which the psychiatrist defines the case. It is only the cause 
that distinguishes his view from that of the psychiatrist. 
But if he expects to maintain the externality of the cause he 
is obliged to produce the evidence of this and the evidence 
must involve something supernormal. Whether that can be 
produced is not our present concern: for we are defining, not 
defending, obsession. But we cannot distinguish it from 
the psychiatrist’s view unless we produce evidence of super- 
normal knowledge and extraneous intelligence causing it. 
Obsession, therefore, for the person who believes it to be due 
to the influence of extraneous intelligence, must be described 
by insistent or recurrent ideas, emotions, habits, etc., that are 
instigated by other than brain agencies alone. It must be 
distinguished at the same time from those sporadic influences 
which characterize normal persons and which define intelli- 
gent communications of a supernormal type. Nor must we 
necessarily limit it to bad or abnormal influences described 
by the idea of “ evil spirits”. Obsession is consistent with 
good purposes, tho the popular mind, where it has admitted 
it at all, has largely confined it to the abnormal manifesta- 
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tions of the phenomena, the unwelcome and unpleasant in- 
vasions of foreign agencies. We shall not limit the idea 
here to such influences, tho that conception of it makes it the 
subject of the physician or healer. For us it must be the 
scientific conception of the causes, whether they be sub- 
jective or objective. 

It is not the problem in this discussion to show that ob- 
session of evil or other spirits is a fact. That is a question 
for complicated experiments which we have not been able to 
make and which the public, medical or otherwise, is not in- 
clined to investigate. But I mean here to merely examine 
into the possibilities of it in the light of what we know in the 
field of the supernormal. I assume only the existence of the 
facts which the psychiatrist admits and which the believer in 
telepathy assumes. I do not require to do more to organize 
an argument sustaining the possibility rather than the fact of 
foreign obsession. 

The existence of fixed ideas is granted by the psychiatrist 
and he can differ from the spiritualist only in the cause which 
he assigns. He limits the obsession to the-action of brain 
centers and excludes foreign agencies altogether. He finds 
or expects to find some internal and organic lesion as a suf- 
ficient explanation. There can be no impeachment of his 
right here when he finds the uniformity of coincidence be- 
tween brain disturbance and insistent ideas. Any proof that 
outside agents are operative must reckon with that fact and 
either surrender or make good in evidence the claims urged. 
Nor can he rely on the appearance of normal mental condi- 
tions, since the reply would be that we may have lesions in 
the nervous system which the microscope does not discover. 
Of course the psychiatrist cannot be a dogmatist or rely upon 
a priori reasoning while he insists on empirical methods. If 
he believes in lesions which the microscope does not reveal 
he must be the subject of demands for evidence quite as well 
as the spiritualist to whom the problem is empirical also. 
This challenge cannot be evaded. But I shall not avail my- 
self here of that vantage ground. I shall concede the pre- 
sumptions which physiological and psychological knowledge 
establish in that matter and grant that the burden of proof 
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lies upon the spiritualist. And that he must accept the bur- 
den of proof is determined by the very standard which he 
sets up in the claims for the existence of spirits, namely, the 
fact of supernormal phenomena. He cannot escape this ob- 
ligation. 

Now as I am distinguishing here between the facts and 
the causes of obsession, the latter being the debatable field, I 
may simply appropriate the uncertainty of the causes to im- 
port into the case the possibility of causes which all admit to 
be facts, or at least such as admit that there is supernormal 
fact in the universe. Insistent ideas are insistent whether 
they are caused by brain lesions or other influences and 
whether they are one or the other will depend solely on the 
evidence. 

Now for the believer in spirit agencies causing obsession 
the existence of spirits must first be proved or assumed. It 
is that difficulty which primarily militates against the belief 
in such a fact. The materialist who can seek the causes no 
where else than in the brain does not believe in spirits and 
hence he cannot be expected to tolerate the hypothesis. 
Hence for him the existence of spirits must first be proved 
before he can listen to explanations based upon their action. 
Here it is that the burden of proof must rest upon the spir- 
itualist. 

But here it is also that I shall turn the tables upon the 
opponent of spiritualism and endeavor to show possibilities 
of which he has not been thinking in his opposition to the 
existence of spirits. It is not at all necessary to assert or 
assume the existence of discarnate spirits in order to main- 
tain the possibility of foreign influences determining the facts 
of obsession. This idea does not require to be limited to the 
influence of discarnate agencies. We may just as well as- 
sume the possibility of living intelligence foreign to the sub- 
ject of obsession, if we have the evidence for any such action 
in any case. I therefore turn the real or alleged fact of telep- 
athy to establish the possibility of obsession in all its essen- 
tial characteristics and this without supposing the existence 
of spirits at all. If you ask me whether I believe such a 
cause to be a fact in causing obsession, I would reply in the 
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negative. But that has nothing to do with the possibilities. 
The argument here is directed to those who believe in telep- 
athy, and especially in that large telepathy which is supposed 

to rival or displace the hypothesis of spirits. Some who try 
' to claim the character of scientific minds accept the theory of 
telepathy in some form and extend it to eliminate the sup- 
position of spirits. This is assuming the existence of ex- 
traneous agents in causing the thoughts of a given subject. 
It abandons the view that either material stimulus or brain 
disturbance is the sole cause of ideas and supposes that ideas 
may be transmitted from outside agents to a mental subject. 
That is all that is necessary to set up a theory of obsession, if 
we have the facts which justify it. Its possibility is con- 
ceded in the very hypothesis of telepathy. After that it is 
only a question of the evidence. As long as telepathy is con- 
ceived as merely the occasional transmission of a present 
thought between A and B, there would be no likelihood of 
anything like obsession. But if we assume that telepathy is 
any such process as those represent it who wish to eliminate 
spiritistic theories it must carry with it very serious lia- 
bilities of obsession. The only form of it that would’ dis- 
count the liability to obsession would be that form in which 
the percipient is supposed to reach out and select from pas- 
sive minds whatever information he or she desired. This 
conception of it assumes that the selecting agent controls the 
situation and that there is no causal influence of the mind 
ravaged of its contents. That view of it is not advanced by 
even the most thorough-going: believers or advocates of tel- 
epathy. They always conceive it as involving the influence 
of the contributing mind upon the receiving or percipient 
mind, and in this way expose themselves to the liabilities of 
obsession. The conception that the percipient mind does all 
the work more distinctly escapes the dangers of obsession, 
but it does not escape the liabilities of devilishness, and lying, 
while it has to depend on assumptions for which there is not 
one iota of evidence. The other view, however, at least 
claims evidence or analogy in the ordinary telepathy in which 
a present mental state of A is conveyed to B. Now strange 
to say it is Mr. Podmore that gives us the excuse for ad- 
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vancing the possibility of obsession on a large scale in the 
hypothesis which he advances to get rid of spirits. Speaking 
of mediums or clairvoyants, “ spirit-possessed’’, as he calls 
them, he says: ‘“ From the Pythian priestess to modern 
clairvoyant she has been almost a passive instrument to be 
played upon by minds other than her own, by the hopes and 
fears of the whole human race.”” There is in this no assump- 
tion of selective action on the part of the clairvoyant. Her 
passiveness is emphasized and the stimulus of human 
thoughts outside her mind from the whole human race postu- 
lated as the cause of the “spirit or devil-possessed”’. Mr. 
Podmore is almost clear in his affirmation of obsession in the 
influence of this universal telepathy. The liabilities of ob- 
session are thus a grim Nemesis for Mr. Podmore and his 
kind. They set up a situation perfectly incurable save by 
destroying every person except the clairvoyant! And we 
would not be sure even then that we had killed them! The 
sceptic has applauded Mr. Podmore and perhaps none more 
than the psychiatrist, but I doubt if they would be willing to 
follow him to extremes of this kind. I am sure that, if they 
tried it, they would be summarily hauled up by many of their 
colleagues for insanity, and it is probable that Mr. Podmore 
did not see the full meaning of his assumption. He was so 
intent on advancing an hypothesis to eliminate spirits that he 
set up something far worse and involving consequences of 
which he no doubt did not'dream. Like most people who 
have no insight and whose only genius is for the use of the 
imagination and destructive jngenuity, he rushed headlong 
into the arms of assumptions that involved him deeper and 
deeper in the quagmires of absurdities. While the mind can 
picture to itself the influence of A’s thought on B, it would 
have to stretch its powers to conceive the thoughts of the 
whole human race playing systematically and with one end 
in view upon an individual mind to create the organic phe- 
nomena of obsession. This is only indicating how absurd I 
think the hypothesis and I hardly need say to readers that I 
do not believe in any such explanation of obsession. But I 
am permitted to use it as an ad hominem argument with Mr. 
Podmore and his kind. 
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We must not forget that the idea of obsession is not so 
exceptional as it would seem. When there was no reason to 
believe in supernormal phenomena of any kind, scepticism 
had more rights than it had after telepathy was accepted. 
The whole process in kind is conceded when thought trans- 
ference is admitted. It will then only be a question of the 
kind and amount of evidence to sustain the prolonged or per- 
sistent influence of one mind on another. As a concrete in- 
stance of the matter take the experiments of the Rev. P. H. 
Newnham (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. III, pp. 7-28). He 
sat some distance from his wife and merely thought certain 
questions and Mrs. Newnham answered them by automatic 
writing, often irrelevantly, but more often relevantly, so that 
we have not only the transfer of Mr. Newnham’s thoughts 
but their influence physically connected, nearly or remotely, 
directly or indirectly, with physical action in the motor sys- 
tem of Mrs. Newnham. It makes no difference whether we 
assume that the expression was the effect of Mrs. Newnham’s 
subconscious or not. The primary point is that the series of 
events were causally connected, as they are in all telepathy. 
In all telepathic phenomena some effect is produced on an- 
other mind, whether it be sensory or motor, thought impres- 
sions, apparitions, hallucinations, or muscular action. An- 
other mind is the causal agent. All that Mr. Podmore and 
his kind have done is to extend this action to the general 
mental states of mankind. They have not confined telepathy 
to those sporadic phenomena in which evidential coincidences 
are manifested, but conceive that all human thoughts are 
constantly playing on the sensitive minds of mediums. Why 
they do not assume this action of all minds on all others I do 
not understand. They can hardly say that it is not effective 
on any but clairvoyants, since we may suppose that the only 
difference between mediums and normal people is the connec- 
tion between the subconscious and the normal consciousness, 
which admits of the transfer to the normal mind what may 
be retained without knowledge in the subconscious or normal 
people, this subconscious being in all cases the medium or 
vehicle of reception for outside influences. But Mr. Pod- 
more conceives it as all human minds concentrating their action 
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on the clairvoyant and omitting it on the normal. So devil- 
ish a process can hardly be conceived from the standpoint of 
ordinary science, and there could be no reason for the credul- 
ity of Mr. Podmore at that point, except delendum est motives 
against spiritualism. This aside, it is clear that the idea of 
obsession cannot be ridiculed by any one who accepts telep- 
athy, and an incurable form of this obsession by all who take 
the view of Mr. Podmore. So ghastly a situation one could 
hardly conceive except in forgetfulness of the implications of 
a theory conceived only to get rid of another one which might 
offer a hope of escape from such consequences. 

It ought to be apparent that the assumption of a spirit- 
istic hypothesis increases the possibilities of obsession. I 
do not say probabilities, because these are dependent on evi- 
dence. But if we once have reason to believe in spirits, 
whether we accept telepathy or not, it becomes quite possible 
that the facts by which the hypothesis is justified and the 
processes involved in the production of those facts will imply 
the possibility of obsession and we should only have to ex- 
amine the facts to ascertain whether the obsession was a 
legitimate theory or not. The evidence that will prove the 
existence of spirits must be embodied in facts of personal 
identity, and in accumulating these we may forget what is 
possibly involved in the processes by which those facts are 
obtained. We cannot suppose that spirit action would be 
limited to evidential incidents, tho we conceded large in- 
fluence to subliminal factors in the medium and the more that 
we examine the facts the more clearly we must recognize 
that the process of communicating to prove their existence 
involves the possibility of other and non evidential influences 
—non evidential in the sense of proving personal identity. 
We must examine carefully what these processes are and 
endeavor to see that obsession is not very far removed from 
the facts which we are all ready to admit as proved. 

The first of these is sensory automatism which represents 
apparitions of some kind and more or less pointing to the 
identity of certain deceased persons. By these sensory auto- 
matisms I mean apparitions and voices, or other hallucina- 
tions of a really or apparently veridical character. Abandon- 
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ing the hypothesis of telepathy for the moment, which some 
use to explain such facts, we assume that transcendental con- 
sciousness has given rise to these sensory automatisms. It 
matters not whether they do so directly or indirectly. We 
assume only that some causal origin in a discarnate mind 
has set agoing the events in the living organism which ter- 
minate in the phantasm. Here is an effect of a discarnate 
mind on the living organism and tho it is mental it indicates 
the possibility of an influence and even a sustained influence 
on that mind. Automatic writing illustrates it in the motor 
system. Here also it matters not whether subconscious ac- 
tion of the psychic intermediates between the discarnate and 
the ultimate effect. In some way the transcendental con- 
sciousness represents the origin of the stimulus and it ends 
in muscular action of the living subject. This, too, might be 
sustained and becoming so would represent exactly what we 
find real or apparent cases of obsession. It is not necessary 
to conceive either the sensory or the motor phenomena as 
directly initiated. The popular idea of the phenomena does 
not follow from the hypothesis of discarnate influence. 
This popular conception supposes that the living mind is 
wholly dispossessed of its body, or that the living body is 
wholly dispossessed of its proper inhabitant, but this way of 
representing it is not a necessary one. The practical effect 
may be the same when the subconscious becomes dominated 
by the transmitted thought or desire of the discarnate, and if 
anything like dissociation between the automatic functions 
of the body and the normal consciousness of the living takes 
place the obsession might go on without dispossessing the 
proper owner. ‘The main point is to see the general pos- 
sibility of some dominating idea not the subject’s own. 
whether transmitted from the transcendental or directly im- 
posed on the bodily functions by direct control like the living 
consciousness. ‘The decision between these two conceptions 
of the process may be left to the future both to settle the fact 
of obsession and the mode of it. The main thing is to see 
that the familiar phenomena explained by the hypothesis of 
discarnate existence involve the possibility of what has been 
historically called obsession, the difference between this and 
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ordinary communication being only in the degree of influence 
and the amount of time displayed by it as well as the evi- 
dence of abnormality in the one not apparent in the other. 
Let us examine the process in the case of Mrs. Chenoweth 
during the subliminal stage of her work. In this there is 
no apparent control. She obtains her messages by mental 
pictures. The thoughts representing the communications of 
the discarnate appear to her mind in the form of apparent 
realities. ‘That is, they are telepathic phantasms or hal- 
lucinations produced by the dead. They seem to be realities 
like those of our normal sense perception. ‘The thought of a 
house or landscape on the part of the discarnate appears to 
her subconscious as a real landscape or house and she is not 
able to distinguish between the real and the phantasmal. In 
fact there might be no other real than this phantasmal for 
her, so far as we are concerned. We do not require to sup- 
pose the spiritual world to be anything else than a thought 
world, which is capable of reproducing apparent reality to 
the subliminal of the living. It may be, and probably is, 
more than phantasmal or mere thought, but it is not neces- 
sary for our purposes to conceive it as more than this. It 
is certain that the supposition that what Mrs. Chenoweth sees 
in this subliminal stage of the trance is a mere phantasm or 
hallucination produced by the thoughts of the communicator: 
for many of the things seen are merely memories of the dis- 
carnate and have no more reality than a destroyed house. 
This conception of them has already been discussed at length 
in the Report on her case (Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, 
pp. 24-34), and reference to this will suffice here, with the 
brief outline of the process discussed. What it means for 
us is the evidence of persistent transcendental influence of 
the dead on the living consciousness in its sensory functions, 
and other cases show a similar influence on thought, ideas 
and emotions, the non-sensory functions of the mind. Once 
conceded, it will only be a question of the form of this influ- 
ence to determine the fact of obsessions, as that is usually 
conceived. If the mental pictures haunt the normal conscious- 
ness all the time we have the obsession defined in the fact. 
It matters not whether the haunting be good or evil, it is ob- 
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session. The term usually denotes the evil form of it, but 
the process does not necessarily imply this form. It is quite 
compatible with good influences, and these latter may so 
generally harmonize with the normal mental states and life of 
the individual that we do not suspect its presence, and it is 
only in the cases which diverge in character from the normal 
that we first suspect it. There may be in such cases quite as 
much harmony between the discarnate and the incarnate 
mind as in cases where the influence does not seem objection- 
able. If so it determines how they shall be treated. But it 
is in those cases which appear abnormal to the normal mind 
that the first traces of the phenomena appear after we have 
admitted the existence of spirits, on the one hand, and have 
begun to distinguish between abnormality determined by 
brain lesions and those types which are purely functional, 
on the other. The obsession differs from the ordinary me- 
diumistic phenomena only in the persistence of the influence 
and its intrusion into the normal life apart from special con- 
ditions, such as experiments for communication with the 
transcendental. That idea is involved in the very nature of 
the process of communication. In the illustrations presented 
_it is confined to sensory phenomena and the motor may not 
be involved beyond the need of expression for others, and 
will not necessarily involve any motor action for the subject 
of them. The mental pictures are simply the transmitted 
ideas of the discarnate and whether they shall be identified 
with obsession or not will depend wholly on the limits of our 
definition. If we define obsession to be those cases in which 
the influence disturbs the normal life of the subject, then we 
should not so regard ordinary mediumship, distinguishing 
between the two only in the degree or amount of intrusion, 
the one compatible and the other incompatible with normal 
life, at least to a large extent. 

Now to get at the matter in another way we may turn it 
round. If the discarnate transmit thoughts to us in the form 
of sensory forms, ideas, emotions, it is quite as possible that 
our thoughts are transmitted to them in some similar way. 
They may, when they can get rapport at all, experience our 
sensations and feelings just as we obtain theirs in the me- 
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diumistic state. If this be true the discarnate have but to 
cultivate that form of proximity or relation to the living 
which will enable them to receive and enjoy the sensory and 
other experiences of the living. Whether this relation is 
merely a telepathic one or takes the form of “ possession” 
or more immediate control of the living organism, makes 
no difference in the case. It is the fact of interchange of 
experiences that is the important idea. Constantly the rela- 
tion is represented by occupancy of the human organism and 
variously exercising sensory and motor functions in it, either 
delivering or receiving sensory impressions and producing 
motor effects. The Watseka Wonder is an extreme illustra- 
tion of it (Cf. Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, Vol. 1, pp. 360-368.) This was a case of both sensory 
and motor influence for a long period. But assume that the 
influence is interchangeable we have an easy step to the 
idea that control may be cultivated for the purpose of con- 
tinuing bodily sensations beyond the grave. ‘Take a discar- 
nate soul which does not care anything more for a really 
spiritual life than it did when in the body, we may well 
conceive its desire and determination to effect control, where 
it thinks it possible, for the purpose of continuing earthly 
sensations and experiences through other organisms than 
its own. It is only a question of evidence whether such phe- 
nomena occur as a fact. They cannot be proved in exactly 
the same way that we prove the existence of a given person, 
perhaps, but the same general process may achieve the result 
that effects cross correspondences. With that we have noth- 
ing to do at present. Itvis the possibility of the fact as sug- 
gested by analogy with proved experience that is before us 
now, and the interchangeability of incarnate and discarnate 
experiences makes it conceivable that the discarnate, if so 
disposed, should obsess a living organism for the purpose of 
pursuing experiences which interest it more than a spiritual 
development in another life. 

Examine briefly the motor type. This is manifested in 
the deeper trance of Mrs. Chenoweth. Here we have the 
automatic writing. ‘This involves control of the muscular 
system and when communications come they are either di- 
rectly by the person wishing to communicate or they are 
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transmitted, as we have seen in the Report (Proceedings Am. 
S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 24-34), by means of mental pictures to 
the control or controls who manage the motor machinery. 
They seem to possess the organism just as the normal con- 
scious does and the latter seems to be removed, displaced, 
or at least to have its causal power over the organism sus- 
pended. In any form of conceiving it, the discarnate is the 
power on the throne and dissociates the normal life from the 
body. It is only a question of the time and tenacity of hold 
which the discarnate has on the machinery to determine 
whether we shall call such a thing obsession, possession, or 
control. ‘The functions and processes are the same for what 
is described by all of them. 

I may briefly sketch two examples of the motor type. 
The first is the Thompson case which occupied Vol. III of 
the Proceedings. Readers will remember that Mr. Thompson 
was seized with a desire to sketch and paint some time after 
the death of Mr. Robert Swain Gifford whose death Mr. 
Thompson did not know at the time. He was first haunted 
with apparitions, sensory phantasms, of storm beaten trees 
and scenes which had interested Mr. Gifford when living, 
and Mr. Thompson painted fairly artistic pictures from these 
“mental pictures”’ or phantasms. Much of his work was 
more or less automatically done, apparently under the stim- 
ulus of the dead Gifford. I took Mr. Thompson to three 
psychics, without their knowledge as to who he was, and 
two of them clearly identified Mr. Gifford, while the third 
identified more or less his influence on the mind of Mr. 
Thompson. Many of the paintings made by Mr. Thompson 
represented scenes in the life of Mr. Gifford and not known 
to Mr. Thompson. The influence of Mr. Gifford persisted 
for several years affecting the life of Mr. Thompson very 
materially, modifying his powers as an engraver so that he 
could no longer follow that calling. Even on the theory 
of psychiatry it was obsession, and with the apparently es- 
tablished identity of Mr. Gifford, this obsession seemed to 
be of the kind which the spiritualist has believed in for a 
_ long time. The case conformed exactly to what we find in 
mediumship and had the additional advantage of corrobora- 
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tion by mediumistic experiments involving the principles 
and practical results of cross references. The phenomena of 
obsession could hardly have been suggested in a clearer man- 
ner. 

The second case is not exactly like that of Mr. Thompson, 
except that it involves an invasion upon the normal life like 
that of Mr. Thompson. In other respects it repeats me- 
diumistic phenomena. It is the case of a young boy who 
seemed to be producing telekinesis and apports. His honesty 
normally was not questioned, but he seemed to be moving 
objects without contact and to be bringing matter through 
matter. Experiment, however, resulted in the discovery 
that he was anesthesic when he himself did the things. 
They had a natural explanation, so far as the merely me- 
chanical causes were concerned. But he was unconscious 
of the fact, tho he had his normal vision which was unable 
to discover his own bodily action only by virtue of the dark- 
ness in which the phenomena occurred. Investigation also 
showed that the boy could obtain supernormal mental phe- 
nomena through the crystal and automatic writing, a fact 
which associated his apparent physical phenomena so closely 
with the supernormal as to suggest that the same kind of 
agencies were at work in the physical, only that they did not 
prove their influence in all cases by indubitably supernormal 
phenomena. These were found in sporadic instances, of 
the mental type, and the probability of their general influence 
by the invasions of anzsthesia which signified their control. 
This control would suddenly seize the arms or legs and per- 
form the desired result, and apparently at times, produce a 
waking trance, if I may so name it, when the boy would pre- 
pare for the phenomena in the dark. The obsession invaded 
his normal life both before and during his performances and 
the anzsthesia was the evidence of this. The phenomena 
had all the characteristics of the usual mediumistic ones and 
the same sort of control was manifest, tho it required the 
supernormal, on the one hand, and the anzsthesia, on the 
other, to prove it. The case is, perhaps, more one of “ pos- 
session ” than obsession. 

These cases bring us at least to the borderland of ob- 
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session and are of the type that articulate closely with the 
phenomena exhibited by Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Chen- 
oweth and many others. ‘They are more presistent and ex- 
hibit more of the apparently objectionable influences, but 
the processes are the same in kind. The significance and in- 
terest of the two instances above outlined lie in their ap- 
- proach to the normal type of mind in connection with the 
phenomena. Observation revealed no evidence of abnor- 
mality, except such as might be represented by the associated 
phenomena themselves, and these were not observable on the 
surface. ‘There was more or less interpenetration of the nor- 
mal and the invasions of the really or apparently supernor- 
mal, and if we ascribed anything abnormal at all to the cases 
this conception would not include what passes for that in 
cases where the disturbance invades the general life and 
thought of the subject. We did not and would not have dis- 
covered any resemblances to obsession but for the more care- 
ful examination into the facts, into personal identity in the 
case of Mr. Thompson and into anesthesia and the supernor- 
mal in the case of the boy. In fact, whatever obsession or 
possession we suppose in the case of the boy depends on the 
discovery of it in more marked ways in better defined in- 
stances. 

In the Phinuit régime with the Piper case there was 
some evidence of obsession that extended beyond the time 
of its sudden development into the medium we know. That 
evidence, however, is not at all of the kind to estimate highly. 
Apparently Phinuit was a sudden invasion of the life of Mrs. 
Piper. But the claim was made that he had been there for 
a long time and it may have been the contact with the spirit- 
ualistic doctor, Dr. Cocke, that brought the Phinuit per- 
sonality forward to simulate or reproduce the phenomena 
which had been observed in the case of Dr. Cocke. But it 
is certain that Phinuit’s influence on the physical condition 
of Mrs. Piper was not good and manifested at times all the 
characteristics of one who did not know how to preserve the 
normal situation while it managed communication with the 
dead. ‘The types of cases, however which best illustrate 
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what we mean by obsession are not evidence of it and hence 
the problem has still to be solved. 

When I say “the types of cases which illustrate best 
what we mean by obsession”, I refer to the phenomena 
which antiquity described by the term but which modern 
psychiatry disposed of by special forms of insanity. It is 
precisely because psychiatry has so successfully dealt with 
many cases as due to brain lesions that we shall find it dif- 
ficult to produce evidence for spirit obsession. Psycholog- 
ically and superficially we may not often be able to distin- 
guish between what psychiatry has described by the term 
and what we mean by it. The phenomena in both seem 
to be much the same and the discovery by physiology that 
many of them are accompanied by corresponding lesions in 
the brain imposes a heavy responsibility on the spiritualist, 
if he still clings to his claim. In the ordinary supernormal 
phenomena claiming a spiritistic origin we have rather nor- 
mal types of mind and body and the supernormal stands out 
.in such relief from normal knowledge and normal physio- 
logical conditions as to be inexplicable by ordinary means, 
and it has been customary with experimenters to depend on 
normal cases. The phenomena appear clearly inexplicable 
to the psychiatrist with his theories. The facts appear ra- 
tional and irreducible to the processes of either normal or 
abnormal minds. But when we approach the cases which 
either party describes as obsession the supernormal is not 
superficially apparent and the abnormal is so evident that 
existing scientific explanations seem most plausible. Per- 
sonal identity, which represents the phenomena in normal 
cases seems absent and the deterioration of personality so 
evident that wholly different methods must be used to decide 
the issue which the spiritualist has presented. Superficial 
appearances will not suffice. Hence the apparently obsessed 
person must become a sitter in the experiment instead of be- 
ing the medium which he apparently is. He must be subject 
to the investigation and diagnosis of tried and proved psy- 
chics of the normal type and under conditions that exclude 
any form of previous knowledge of the person concerned. 
This will be a large and complicated problem, fraught with 
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expensive and exhaustive methods. We have obtained facts 
enough in this field to justify further investigation, but they 
do not suffice to make an impression on the psychiatrist, who 
has yet to be converted to the existence of spirit of any kind. 
We assume here that the existence of spirit has been suf- 
ficiently justified as a working hypothesis in normal cases 
to suggest the possibility of obsession and hence we are ready 
to investigate further the claims made for this special type 
of spirit influence. The evidence collected does not yet suf- 
fice to prove it scientifically, tho it is accumulating fast 
enough. All that we require is a hospital and means to 
conduct experiments and cures which will establish the claim 
or disprove it. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
V. Robert Hyslop. 


Introduction. 


In regard to the real or alleged communications from my 
father the sceptical reader will have the advantage of main- 
taining that I was so well known by Mrs. Chenoweth and 
so much had already been published about my father that no 
value can be attached to anything that purports to come from 
him. The opportunity to say this is conceded, but I do not 
concede any right to produce this insinuation of fraud, 
which such a claim is, unless concrete evidence is present in 
its support. If I were trying to convert the obstinate sceptic 
I might be required to satisfy his prejudices. But I am not 
engaged in that task. It is either hopeless or worthless to 
do so. He is not the man whose salvation is worth while. 
He must do his own investigating and save himself. My 
task is to collect and record facts under as good conditions 
as I can obtain and readers must examine the organic whole 
and estimate their value for themselves. 

In the Introduction to the Proceedings (Vol. V1) I dis- 
posed of the argument of fraud and require here only to 
make clear the fact that I took such acount of it as to rec- 
ognize that the choice in the explanation of these phenomena 
had to be made between fraud and spirits and not between 
telepathy and spirits. I have weighed all facts in the light 
of these alternatives and while the opportunity, so far as 
time and freedom were concerned, was open for acquiring 
some knowledge by normal means, it was not possible to ob- 
tain normal information of very many of the facts by any 
normal means known without appealing to myself for it. I 
cannot escape the suspicion of collusion and I cannot take 
time or pains to refute it if entertained. Besides many of 
the facts it would not be physically possible to have acquired 
in the locality of which they were historical events, as no 
living person was there to tell them if inquired for. Nearly 
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all the communications purporting to come from my father 
were of events of which physical evidence disappeared from 
thirty to sixty years ago and represented only memories to a 
few persons living and which I had the greatest difficulty in 
verifying after being told them. It was not possible to ask 
questions about such things as the physical evidences of their 
existence had disappeared so long ago and those who might 
have known them, but did not, were not living. ‘Those who 
did know them were not living in that locality and were not 
the subject of inquiries. 

All this assumes that Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth 
were disposed to seek normal information for committing 
fraud, but this is not true and it is perfectly easy for any 
sceptic to ascertain this for himself. Sitting in chairs and 
snarling about possibilities are not science and those who 
employ only this a priori appeal to “ possibilities ” are not the 
persons to whom the slightest deference should be paid in 
this problem, and I am the last person in the world to pay 
any respect tothem. I find them wholly disqualified for any 
scientific work whatever and we have gone far enough to 
dispute their claim to authority on any important subject. 
This work will no longer be directed to suit their prejudices. 
The slightest investigation of Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth will reveal more than ordinarily honest persons, one re- 
ceiving no remuneration and refusing it, and the other wish- 
ing she did not have to take it, tho it is only one-fourth what 
was received by Mrs. Piper. On this score alone it would 
be impossible for either of them to pay for the detective work 
necessary to obtain a very small percentage of the more 
easily obtained facts in the record, to say nothing of those 
which cost me so much time and trouble to ascertain after 
being told them. In fact, readers need not have the slightest 
qualms about the existence of fraud of any kind here where 
it might have been possible. Mrs. Chenoweth states she had 
not seen any of the publications of the English Society from 
which information might have been obtained regarding my 
father. She saw none of our own publications except one 
copy of the Journal and the Report of Professor James, and 
neither of these gave her any light on the facts of this Report. 
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Nearly every incident purporting to come from my father 
was new and there was no duplication of what had been said 
before. One little circumstance could have been obtained 
from my first Report, but not the associated incidents which 
came with it. The rest were new and represented, in most 
cases, mere memories of which the physical evidence was 
lost many years ago, as already remarked twice above. This 
fact must be kept in mind when passing judgment of the 
phenomena. No irresponsible generalities will be permitted 
in objection. It is not fraud im abstracto, but in concreto, as 
Professor James remarked many years ago, that must be 
proved by the sceptic, as we are not converting him, but 
challenging him to prove his own contentions in fact. 
Telepathy I do not consider in these phenomena. No 
intelligent person would tolerate it. As an explanation of 
such phenomena it is as dead as a door nail for all who are 
not governed by respectability and intellectual paralysis. 
The real question is whether we have eliminated ordinary 
explanations, such as fraud, guessing, and chance coinci- 


dence, and perhaps subconscious information casually and 
innocently acquired. Readers I think will see the futility of 
all of these hypotheses, with the first one the hardest to re- 


move for the sceptic who will believe any incredible thing 
except spirits. 


1. Incidents of Mrs. Smead. 


In the various past experiments with Mrs. Smead my 
father had figured more or less as a control and in the long 
interval of suspended action in the case he had not continued 
his work there. In the first series arranged to get com- 
munications from Professor James he remained largely in 
the back ground and appeared only as an aid, soto speak, in 
certain emergencies. But on a few occasions he endeavored 
to give some evidence of identity in connection with his own 
family. In the Smead as well as in the Chenoweth experi- 
ments he remained out of the way until the situation de- 
manded his presence and work. When he came he seems, 
usually to have been more successful than others in telling 
what he wishes to say. 
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In the sitting of September 1st, 1910, six days after the 
death of Professor James, he seems to have acted as inter- 
mediary for reminding Mr. Smead of the prediction that 
had been made earlier of this event. On the dates of July 
19th and 21st preceding, a little more than a month before 
the death of Professor James, the names of two Greek let- 
ters, Phi and Sigma, had been given and my father, the con- 
trol, stated that they were a sign of some kind, and in a few 
obscure sentences appeared to indicate some coming event, 
but it was not made clear what it was or to whom it applied. 
It was very unusual for the Smeads to hold sittings so late 
in the summer. But in this sitting of September 1st refer- 
ence is made to the earlier ones in which these signs were 
given and they are repeated here with allusion to a college. 
Mr. Smead had marked his record, without understanding 
who was meant, as having reference to some college man 
unknown. It was stated that the letters were preparatory 
of the event but that they had not gotten all through that 
they wanted to send. There is no evidence that it was a 
prediction and we may well suppose that Mrs. Smead’s sub- 
conscious had made the connection, tho it is interesting to 
find that it purports to come from my father who is nominally 
present in the interest of communications from Professor 
James for whom the sitting was held and that known to Mrs. 
Smead. 

On September 12th I visited the Smeads for a few sittings 
with the purpose of getting messages from Professor James. 
My wife and my father were the first to appear, apparently 
together to bring a deceased brother. They did not succeed 
in getting anything through of evidential value, except from 
my father about his own habits, when he said: “ I always kept 
my own writing materials, always did not like the family us- 
ing them.” This was suggested by the complaint about the 
pencil with which the writing was done. I found from my 
stepmother that this was true, a fact which I did not know 
and Mrs. Smead much less. He went on to remark what was 
also true that he did not like to mark his books, because he 
felt that “it destroyed their value and marred them and set 
a bad example to the children.” I could infer that he did not 
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like to mark his books, but did not know that he was as 
crotchety as I in that matter. My stepmother, however, re- 
marked to me on inquiry about it that he was very particular 
not to mark them. It was especially characteristic of him to 
give as a reason that he did not wish to set a bad example 
to his children, for few fathers were as careful to see that 
their habits were what they wanted their children to be. He 
was strict on that point to the utmost sacrifices. He further 
mentioned that we, he and I, were left alone to talk when I| 
came home. ‘This is true and not known to Mrs. Smead, any 
more than the previous incidents. In explanation of it he 
said that I went so far away. Then he added that at one 
time I had thought as he did and that the rest did not depart 
from his teaching as | had done. My apostasy was known to 
the Smeads, but the allegiance of the others to their earlier 
teaching was not known to Mrs. Smead from any reading 
or conversation with me, tho it might have been known to 
Mr. Smead who had my first Report and may‘have casually 
alluded to it in conversation with Mrs. Smead. 

An appointment was made for a sitting in the evening of 
the same date that my wife might have a chance to com- 
municate, as the other sittings were for reaching Professor 
James. She came first but could not get her message 
through. Father then came for her and apparently it had 
been the purpose to say something of a brother, it not being 
clear from the text whether it was her living brother or my 
deceased brother, tho some things indicate it was the latter. 
But as she had to cease communicating, my father, in taking 
her place, asked what he told me last and I referred to the 
subject of my beliefs. He replied by a reference to my going 
to Germany and the change it produced in my beliefs, which 
was true in the sense that my confession of the change was 
brought out then, and was certainly not known to the 
Smeads. 

Almost immediately he referred to a “barrel or hogs- 
head ” and asked what we did with it. I asked him to explairi 
and the following came. 


“Tt was a large one. (Yes.) outside the house. (Where?) 
Barn. 
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(Yes, you can tell the rest.) 

We did not have the cars near where our house was. 
(That’s right. What has that to do with the thing in the 
barn?) 

Neighbors united to send the [pause, Mr. Smead having en- 

tered the room.] to the village. 
(What did they send?) 
Pork. I will come again. 


This is in many respects a remarkable passage and gives 
a few fragments of a fuller picture which was given through 
Mrs. Chenoweth in the series of experiments with her. Cf. 
Procecdings Am. $. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 109 and 605. The facts 
were wholly unknown to Mrs. Smead and are as follows. 

We had a large hogshead which we used for various pur- 
poses. Sometimes we kept it in the barn for holding grain 
or feed for the stock and sometimes we had it either in a shed 
or in the house, seldom the latter, but once or twice I be- 
lieve, for packing pork or beef in it for the winter. The al- 
lusion to the cars, however, in this connection would not be 
clear but for the allusion to what our neighbors did. It thus 
becomes a mere fragment in a larger story. As the incident 
given through Mrs. Chenoweth shows, we fattened many 
swine on our farm and took them to market. We had to 
cross a railway on the way and it was always a matter of 
concern to get the swine across this without danger or loss 
from the cars. Besides we always needed help for the larger 
ones when they became fatigued and could not walk. We 
took a team with us and often had to combine with our 
neighbors to get the needed help to put the exhausted ones 
in the wagon. 

Comparison with the story that came through Mrs. 
Chenoweth will show how it completes this one and tells 
incidents that fill up the gaps in this one. If the manner of 
communicating here be really the same as_ explained 
through: Mrs. Chenoweth I can easily understand why the 
message is so fragmentary here. The panorama of mental 
images that passed through my father’s mind was caught 
only here and there and only a little lingered long enough to 
be written. 


There was no trace of my father in the remaining sittings 
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of this series with Mrs. Smead. The communications were 
taken up with Professor James and intermediaries. 


2. Incidents of Mrs. Chenoweth. 


This series of sittings began on September 26th, 1910, 
but there was no important appearance of my father or any 
member of his family until April 14th, 1911. There were 
several casual allusions to names or incidents in connection 
with relatives or members of the family, but no systematic 
communications until the last date mentioned. I shall run 
over the more important of these, tho they do not affect my 
father’s identity directly. 

In the subliminal approach of the trance on September 
29th, (1910) there was an allusion to a Benjamin with the 
statement that he had blue eyes and the question whether 
I knew him. I had a deceased relative by that name who 
had blue eyes, but I have no assurance that he was meant, 
but later my father gave the full name of his mother and some 
associated incidents. 

In the subliminal recovery of October 27th there came the 
following in connection with a reference to my father. 


“T see your father. Have you a brother away from here? 
(Yes.) Is any one sick? 

(I don’t know.) 

There is a little illness. He is not alarmed. There is an old 
lady off a little ways. Where he is. The old lady lives near him. 
The illness is connected with her. Do you know? 

(I don’t know.) 

Well you will hear.” 


I had to make inquiries to ascertain the possible mean- 
ing of this. My brother who lived near “the old lady” 
suggested, refused to answer my inquiries, except by a con- 
temptuous statement that he had not dreamed anything. 
But from one Aunt to whom it might have applied I learned 
that she had been seized with a severe cold about October 
20th, but had quickly recovered from it. However, from 
a niece I learned that the Aunt whom I had suspected—both 
of them living near my brother—had suffered from a slight 
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stroke of apoplexy on November 4th, eight days later than 
this sitting. If it could apply to her it was a premonition. 
But I am not sure that any other interpretation than chance 
coincidence is required. 

In the subliminal approach of the trance on November 
10th there came the following. 


“ Have you got a little brother in the spirit land? 
( Yes.) 


I see a little boy in dresses. He is very decidedly a boy. He 
has a little skirt on. Beside him is your mother, your own 
mother I mean. 


(Yes.) 


I see her pat his head and smile and look toward you. All 
at once like a moving picture it changes quickly and he grows 
larger. I see him appear larger and at once he seems like a 
grown man, a big man. In the spirit he was such a helpful per- 
son to your father. It is the same boy and not another.” 


On October 10th, 1906, at my first sitting with Mrs. 
Chenoweth this brother was alluded to briefly in the same 
manner as a “little boy four or five years old: he is grown 
up.” Also he was referred to as wearing a blouse, having 
been described through Mrs. Piper as wearing “ uniform ” 
and “military” dress. The facts had not been published 
when Mrs. Chenoweth gave the message and she has not seen 
that Report since its publication. It was not a skirt that he 
wore, speaking technically, but a blouse or coat that very 
much resembled a skirt. In the Piper references the inci- 
dent was associated with my mother and apparently also in 
the first reference of Mrs. Chenoweth to it. The reader will 
notice that it is my mother here. On November 17th refer- 
ence was made to a Charles in my family and I was told that 
he was called Charlie. This is the same boy mentioned 
above and he was always called Charlie in the family. The 
fact had been published in my first Report but Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had not seen that. 

In one of the sittings for Mr. Junot, that of March Ist, 
1911, there was some confusion in which an interpolation 
took place apparently coming from my father. The passage 
is too long to quote for the little amount of evidence in it, 
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but allusion was made to a “ silver spectacle case’, his being 
iron plated with silver, and to a slight trouble with his leg 
and some erroneous statements about its treatment. Then 
came his name Robert and a pertinent reference to Niagara 
Falls with intimation that the experiences there first brought 
joy and then sorrow. The name Will then came, and the 
remark made that he is still alive and interested in these 
matters. My brother Will is alive, but is far from being in- 
terested in these matters. 

The reference to Niagara Falls was very pertinent indeed, 
and with it also the allusion to joy and sorrow. I had just 
published my criticism of President Stanley Hall and Dr. 
Amy E. Tanner in the Journal for January, 1911 and in it I 
had published the discovery of the actual truth of a complex 
incident in my first Piper Report which I had been obliged 
to state was unverifiable or false (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 371-372). This copy of the Journal was given 
to Mrs. Chenoweth by a friend a day or two previously. I 
supposed at once that it was a subconscious reproduction 
due to reading the article. But on my inquiry Mrs. Cheno- 
weth said she had not yet read the article, but had only 
glanced at the end of it. Now Niagara Falls, not mentioned 
in the original message of my first Report, was an important 
incident in the trip concerned, and the joy and sorrow are 
the experiences of the Centennial Exposition and the return 
home exhausted from the visit to be followed with a slight 
stroke of apoplexy and invalidism of a more or less helpless 
sort for the rest of his life. 

The really important and more or less persistent groups 
of incidents from my father and the group of people he 
brought with him did not come or begin to come until the 
date of April 14th when they began with communications 
about Mrs. Smead, apparently as if preparing to have the 
series of experiments with her later as they occurred. On 
that date began the following messages which are so im- 
portant that they will have to be given in detail. 


Do you know anything about Virginia. (Yes.) There has 
been an effort there since you knew about it. It is somewhat 
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of an effort to get the right elements together for work there. 
You know what I mean I think. 


(Yes, but say a little more definitely so that I shall have your 
evidence.) 

Of course I am not so dead as I might seem to be and I know 
the definite word is important, but what do you mean. Shall I 
tell you of the conditions of care and duty and inclination natural 
and personal (Yes.) which combine to make it rather difficult 
for any of us to make an extended visit. There was at first a 
curiosity on the part of those in the family. I mean the husband, 
do you know, and the influence waned in degree as yours in- 
creased and then with the loss of influence on his part and a 
different standard obtaining the interest lessened. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

There is a definite and beautiful power but it is often sub- 


merged by the dominating influence of another human will. 
You know that.” 


lig 


Virginia is the present home of the Smeads. A sitting 
had been held on April 6th and the vision of the letter Omega 
with the monogram of F. P., afterward interpreted as refer- 
ring to Mr. Podmore, tho his death was not known to the 
Smeads at this time, occurred on April 7th. Of both of these 
I knew nothing until my arrival the last of May following. 
The history of the interest of the husband and my relation to 
the case are very accurately indicated, tho briefly, and some 
remarkably true things were said that are too personal to 
print. I have therefore omitted them but resume with the 
communications which follow the omitted portions. 


“ Who is the woman they call mother. 
( Explain.) 

There is an older woman I hear addressed as mother. Do you 
know anything about her. 

(I think I have heard of her, but do not know whether living 
or dead.) 

Alive I-mean. There is a little girl that I see often in the 
surroundings. Who is she, do you know. 

(Living or dead?) 

Dead to your world, alive to us. 

(I am not sure. What relation to the light?) 

It is more like a sister and a father is there too. 
(I think I understand.) ” 
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There follows a passage again which is too personal to 
quote, but perfectly true in all its facts. 

Mrs. Smead’s father and mother and sister are all dead. 
The sister was a frequent communicator through Mrs. Smead 
soon after her death. 

I have quoted these messages, however, because of their 
proximity to what follows, especially as it will be seen that 
the further messages from my family relatives have been, 
some of them definitely related to Mrs. Smead and her work. 
Immediately following the omitted personal statements came 
the communications regarding my own people. They, as all 
the previous ones, came through the intermediation of G. P. 


“Now do you remember any one coming with your wife at 
any time. 

(I do not now recall it.) 

Did Eliza go there. That is what I am told, that your wife 
and Eliza and your father were all there at one time. 

(My wife and father have been there and if you tell the re- 
lation of the Eliza to me I shall know.) 

It is aunt I believe. There is a title before the name and it 
sounds like aunt. 

(All right. I have an Aunt, but Eliza is not exactly the name 
of the Aunt on your side.) 

Wait a minute. Is the aunt named Elizabeth and the Eliza 
is an older woman. Do you know an Eliza. (Yes.) Is she not 
a grandparent. (No.) 

I cannot catch the connection but I see a very old lady with 
wrinkled face and small stature and little cap on her head and she 
is apparently a grandmother and with her stands this Eliza. She 
may be a cousin, but I am not confident enough to name her as 
such, but the grandmother has such a remarkable tenacity of 
life and opens her eyes as wide and bright as if but twenty years 
old. Her interest in everything is remarkable and she comes 
to-day with a sense of the proceedings that some younger friends 
do not have. It is a pretty family group and they have all been 
interested in Mrs. C. Am I right. © 

* * * * * * * * * [Personal matter omitted. ] 

What about geese. Do you know anything about geese. 

(Yes, who says that?) 

It is one of your family. It is the old lady I think. Did she 
keep geese. (Yes.) Do you remember about them. 

(I do not, but some one else does.) ; 

I see a picture of her and the geese and it is most interesting to 
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see them flock around her and she speaks of her fine feather beds 


and pillows. She gave a bed to some one as a wedding present. 
Do you know about that. 


(No, but I can find out.) 
Do you know anything about a key with a string and stick 
or piece of wood at the end of it. I see your father with one in 


his hand and it seems to be a key to an outbuilding like a corn 
shed or something like that. 


(All right, I shall inquire.) 

It hung inside the house I think in the kitchen and was taken 
out when grain was needed. Now | think of it it may be in con- 
nection with the geese of the grandmother's. 

(All right. What further about the geese and grandfather?) 


|l had in mind a certain incident in the life of my grandfather 
that I wanted told.] 


I will see what | can get. Do you know anything about a 
gun. (Whose gun?) Grandfather’s. (No, go ahead.) 

I see a gun, a big old fashioned musket and heavy enough to 
weight a man down, but it is not used for war but for hunting 
or protection or that sort of thing, probably crows or foxes. 
Anyway I see the man and the gun and the heavy boots and the 
low ceiled room and a sort of bench or case where are small 
knives and pieces of leather. It looks like a cobblers bench where 
the children’s shoes were mended, and there are so many articles 
around it, but it is near that | see the gun standing in the corner.” 


I had a sister Eliza who had watched at the deathbed of 
my grandmother and who died a few years ago. She com- 
municated through Mrs. Smead when my father and my wife 
purported to be present. The facts have never been pub- 
lished before, but stand in my private records. I have an 
Aunt Eliza still living, my father’s sister. A sister of my 
mother by that name died when a small child. There is no 
evidential trace of her in the Smead records. Elizabeth is 
the name of my wife’s Aunt who died somewhere about 
1902 and there are probably traces of her presence in the 
Smead records. 

From what I have said of my sister it is apparent why 
my grandmother should be mentioned in that ‘connection. 
This grandmother is correctly described here. She was re- 
markably tenacious of life, taking eight years to die after be- 
ing unable to do any work whatever. She was very wrinkled 
from emaciation when she died, was of very small stature 
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and wore a cap on her head. She kept geese in her early 
days previous to 1850, a fact which I knew from an incident 
that my father told me about my grandfather. My Aunt 
Eliza writes me, what I did not know, but could have in- 
ferred, that she made and was proud of her feather beds and 
pillows. It is not remembered, however, whether she gave 
a bed as a wedding present. My Aunt was too young to 
know anything about that incident, if it occurred. But we 
both agree that it is very probable that she gave one to 
faher when he was married about 1852. 

The incident about the key with details is not remem- 
bered. But it is more than probable. The corn shed was 
a common thing in those early days and it was common to 
lock them. It is quite probable that the key was kept as 
described in the kitchen. 

It is not remembered by my Aunt whether grandfather 
had a gun or not. My father had a very heavy rifle, not a 
musket, which may have come from his father, but no one 
can remember whether it did or not. It was used for hunt- 
ing and protection, not for war. 

Inquiry of my Aunt results in the information that it is 
not probable that grandfather did his own cobbling. My 
father did most of his and had such a bench as is here de- 
scribed. It was furnished as described. My father wore 
heavy boots in those days, but I do not recall whether the 
room was “low ceiled” or not, and do not know whether 
the gun stood in the corner near the bench or not. But as 
his cobbler’s bench was in the old kitchen which was torn 
down in 1860 it is very probable that it was “ low ceiled ” and 
that the gun was kept as stated. 

In the subliminal stage of the recovery there came the fol- 
lowing interesting message. 


“Do you like soda biscuit? (Yes.) Did you use to have 
them at home? (Yes.) I mean your mother. (Yes.) She told 
me to say that to you. 

(That is good.) 

I don’t know what they are but she does. She shows me a 
great big flat black pan filled with them, kind of brown on top 
you know. (Yes.) They were yellow themselves and were 
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made of home-grown wheat. (Yes.) They look about as dark 


as Graham but not quite. (Yes.) It is time for soda biscuit and 
maple syrup.” 


Every item of this is correct and belongs to a period pre- 
vious to 1869 when my mother died. Soda biscuit was the 
only kind of biscuit she ever made. The description of the 
pan in which they were baked is quite accurate and some of 
the biscuits were yellow and some quite brown, depending on 
heat or length of baking. They were made of home-grown 
wheat, as was all our bread at that time. We were very fond 
of maple syrup and soda biscuit. Mrs. Chenoweth could not 
know any of these things except from myself. 

It will be impossible to give the rest of the communica- 
tions from my father with as much detail as I have given 
the above incidents. They occupy the sittings, in connection 
with relatives whom he brought, for the next six weeks, and 
they are too numerous and lengthy to quote in full. I shall 
have to abbreviate them and refer readers who may be in- 
terested to the detailed Report where they are given in full. 

On the next day, April 15th, G. P., referring to my father’s 
work of the previous day, said he was as much interested in 
it as he ever was in politics and remarked an important char- 
acteristic of my father, and in resuming communications 
from him described our hauling wood and chips in a sled 
over the snow and having our fun in returning for another 
load. Allusion was made to our hauling it by hand and by 
team. We did both, not often by hand as we soon tired of 
that, and not by oxen, as intimated. He also described a 
long grey muffler or scarf, knit from yarn, which we wore on 
such occasions and which was large enough almost to cover 
the shoulders, but was intended for keeping the neck warm 


and at the same time to be somewhat ornamental. Then 
came the following. 


“ Also do you know anything about an old army cloak or cape 
of blue. 


(Whose?) 
I see it in your father’s hand now. (Yes.) It is faded but it 
was worn after the war on special occasions and was for a long 
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time up in a garret or top of the house. (Which war?) I do not 
know, but it looks like a civil war garment, but it may be still 
older than that. It is blue. It has brass buttons and there is a 
bit of red in it I think.” 


Father was a Quarter-Master in the militia after the Mex- 
ican war and between 1846 and 1852. He had an officer’s 
coat, blue and with brass buttons. I do not remember the 
coat, but I do remember the buttons which we children had 
on our coats long afterward. My Aunt Eliza remembers 
the coat as a fascinating thing to her childhood and that it 
was kept in a chest which stood at the head of the stairway 
in the attic or garret of the old kitchen. But she does not 
remember whether it had any red on it. This, however, is 
very probable. It will thus be seen that it did not belong 
to the period of the civil war. The next message came al- 
most immediately after the one with reference to the coat. 


“T see now an old fashioned press. It looks like a cheese 
press. I would not know its use except that I see a cheese on it. 
It is in a room by itself a sort of open shed or chamber. I can- 
not tell which it is, but I see beams and boards and unfinished 
conditions and this press and the cheese, but it is light in that 
room and a small window looks out into a field or on trees. I can 
see grass and green leaves. 

(What kind of trees?) 


It is a small tree more like fruit. I do not know but it seems 
like apple.” 


This is a remarkable passage. Prior to 1860 father made 
cheese on a small scale. He had this press in the wood shed 
which was a frame of “ beams and boards, unfinished con- 
ditions ” describing it exactly. It was made light inside by 
crevices between the boards. There was one small window 
in it at the rear, about three feet square, and looking out into 
the apple orchard. The window looked directly on a small 
russet apple tree which died and disappeared as early as 1875. 

There followed this a long message about our soap mak- 
ing in the spring with the old kettle in which it was made and 
a woman described as our help on such occasions. No one 
remembers the woman to identify her, but my Aunt Eliza re- 
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members such help in our family and in that neighborhood. 
The events were all prior to 1865 and extend back to 1855 
at least and probably earlier. Then came the following. 


‘““T now see an old white horse as if he is driven into the yard. 
He is big and strong and nearer grey than white. Did you have 
one. 


(That was probably before my time.)” 


I learned from my Aunt Eliza that my grandmother had a 
big grey horse of which she was very fond and used him for 
her riding. This was prior to 1850. 

Then came a reference to Andrew Jackson and then to 
Abraham Lincoln with the statement that my father was a 
lover of Lincoln, and some other correct characteristics. 
The communicator added with reference to Lincoln that my 
father thought “there never was and never will be another 
Abe,” and asked me if I “knew how he used to talk on 
that subject.” No one knows any reason for the men- 
tion of Andrew Jackson in connection with my father, as 
he was not a voter at the time Jackson was elected, but Jack- 
son was the founder of the Free Soil party and father was 
early attached to that policy and it logically developed the 
opposition to slavery which attracted father to Lincoln. His 
opinion of that man was just as it is described here and he 
did talk on him and his position in and out of season. That 
I am a “chip of the old block”, as stated, is true. Then 
immediately came the following message. 


“T see some birds flying about and I see your father greatly 
interested in them and allowing no disturbance of their nests. 
He had a gentle head about such things, but these seem to be 
small blue birds that come in the spring. Do you know about 
them. 

(Where did they nest?) [Thinking of pigeons in the barn.] 

In the orchard. Do you know them. 

(I do not recall the blue birds, but it is possible.) 

Then I see a barn. It is open and swallows I think they are 
darting in and out. Do you know those. (Yes.) And now I 
hear them make reference to the best room and some birds getting 
in the chimney. They made such a hubbub. Is that the word. 
The young ones fell down and had to be taken out.” 
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We had blue birds in that locality, but no one recalls 
father’s interest in them. He was gentle-minded about birds 
and would not allow the disturbance of their nests. We had 
an “ open barn ”’, described later, in which the barn swallows 
nested. They never came to the new barn and hence these 
events were prior to 1876. The chimney of the parlor, “ best 
room” was infested with chimney swallows, and the noise 
they made in it was perfectly distracting. The young often 
fell down inside on the hearth and had to be removed. ‘They 
rarely got into the sitting room chimney, as we so often had 
a fire there late in the spring. 

There was a reference to the family bible and prayers 
which was pertinent and had been mentioned through Mrs. 
Piper in my first Report, not seen by Mrs. Chenoweth, and 
a very characteristic allusion to “ the girls’, evidently mean- 
ing his own sisters, who could never “ understand anything 
which seems to contradict the early impressions.” Then a 
reference came to my deceased sister Sarah by name and 
relationship, she having died in 1855. Immediately followed 
an allusion to an “ old rag carpet woven from pieces of cloth 
and apparentlly made by hand loom.” It was spoken of as 
made by “a woman not very large and lasted for years.” 

My grandmother had a hand loom on which she wove car- 
pets and cloth. She was a small woman. I do not person- 
ally remember anything about this, as it was prior to 1850 
and learned the fact from my Aunt who does remember the 
event. Again came the following. 


“Do you know about some chairs that were of wood and were 
dark with some yellow painted decorations on them. They had 
a broad piece at the top of the back and rounds that were not 
entirely round but look as if they might have been done by hand. 
The decorations are very dull yellow and take the form of a 
flower in the center with lines around the edges. They were 
familiar to the older members of the family.” 


I remember these chairs very well and the decoration de- 
scribed, as I always liked the gold finish on the walnut back- 
ground. The decorations were not flowers, but figures that, 
in a picture, would look like flowers. The chairs had a 
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broad top. I do not remember the character of the rounds. 
My Aunt does not remember the chairs in detail, but remem- 
bers that we had dark chairs of this description. They be- 


longed to my early childhood, and I do not know where they 
came from. 


“ Do you know anything about your grandfather. Did you 
ever see a candlestick or lamp which was passed down from 
his family. 

(I may have done so, but I do not recall it now.) 

It is something to give light and it seems a more or less 
elaborate arrangement of brass and was of some value and | 
think came across the water. (Good.) Have you an uncle in 
the west. (Not now.) Ordidyouhave. (No.) Itisvery.... 
(West from here?) Yes. (Yes.) Is he still alive. (No.) 
There is some one connected with him still living and I see a 
letter L, connected with it.” 


Inquiry of my Aunt, as the only living person I could 
think of in connection with an early lamp in my father’s 
family, brought a negative reply to the incident. It did not 
occur to me, until I came to make notes, on the record that 
the incident had been given in more detail by my mother 
in the New York sittings in the spring of 1908. On May 7th 
of that year my mother purported to communicate and spoke 
of the days before the new house was built in 1860 and in- 
dicated that the walls of the living or sitting room were 
white, that there were inside shutters pulled up with a string 
that had a knob on the end of it, that they had a brick oven, 
and among a number of other true things not relative here, 
referred to a “tall slim lamp that had a bulgy globe to it and 
glass pendants.” Inquiry of my Aunt Eliza resulted in the 
information that we had no such articles and no inside shut- 
ters, no brick oven, and nothing known about the walls 
of the sitting room. It happened that an uncle living in the 
far west, the last surviving brother of my mother, came to 
New York a few days after the sitting and I bethought my- 
self of asking him whether these incidents applied to their 
home. I found that the walls of the sitting room in his 
old home were white, that they had a brick oven, that they 
had Venetian blinds or inside shutters managed as described 
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and that they had a glass globed lamp with pendants on it. 
I also ascertained at the same time that this was in the old 
home in another county which I had never seen and that 
the events and articles belonged to a time previous to 1850. 

Now this lamp belonged to my grandfather on my 
mother’s side, as said in this sitting of April 15th, 1911. But 
I had in mind my grandfather on my father’s side and made 
my statements accordingly. I did not suspect at the time 
that the “uncle in the west” referred to was my mother’s 
brother, but had in my mind my father’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
Carruthers, deceased husband of my Aunt Eliza still living. 
Hence I answered and asked questions accordingly, the 
answers from the communicator all being wrong except in 
answer to my query “ West from here?” But when coming 
to make my notes I discovered that the whole incident was 
perfectly consistent and correct supposing that the reference 
was to my mother’s brother who lives in the far west and to 
the lamp which she had mentioned three years before.- I 
have since ascertained from him that the lamp was brass, 
but he does not know whether it came across the water or 
not. He is still living and the initial of his second wife, also 
still living, is L. But the name is not Laura, as intimated a 
little later. 

The incident is particularly interesting as showing how 
messages from one person may be interrupted by those from 
others and become interfused with them, causing coutusion 
in their verification. 

Immediately following came a long message about a 
Laura whom I took, at the mention of the name, to be my 
deceased sister, but the details quickly showed that it was 
not she, and I let matters drift until there was a clear con- 
fusion beween two Lauras. The one described was said to 
have been “ in country surroundings ”, to have gone to school 
with small and large desks, and not a large room, over a long 
dusty road, the first house she passed being “ white wood ” 
and the next darker, into which she goes, this being more 
modern than the first, and that all her plans were suddenly 
interrupted by death. I knew a schoolmate Laura, quite a 
friend of mine when I was a boy, and the statements about 
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her in detail apply well enough, except that her home was 
not the darker house. This stood midway between the 
“white wood” or frame house and her own home, the in- 
termediate one being brick and very old. The “ white 
wood ” house was more modern. So was this Laura’s home, 
but was white frame. I do not know what was in it. They 
moved from it many years ago. I have learned since this | 
sitting that she is dead, a fact which I did not know. But 
I am not sure even from the message whether it was she that 
is meant, tho I do not know any other Laura whom the facts 
would fit. 

The message was interrupted by an allusion to tiger lilies 
near the house which would fit my own home, my mother 
being very fond of them. But the intention may have been 
to refer them. to the home of this Laura, but I could not 
answer for the truth of that. 

Immediately, however, the communicator spontaneously 
indicated that he was “a little mixed.” All at once I was 
asked if I knew Laura’s father, and taking the cue said I did, 
with the object of preventing further confusion and having 
my sister in mind. Soon it was clear that my father was 
in the mind of the control and facts were stated about him 
that were true regarding his illness. There was still some 
confusion and the matter had to be left unsolved, with the 
possibility that there were two Lauras in the mind of the 
communicator. 

The next two sittings were occupied with other communi- 
cators whose messages will be summarized independently. 


My father did not appear again until April 22nd, and he began 
with the following. 


“Do you know anything about an old spring, a spring of 
water. 


(Go ahead.) 


I am walking away from the old house toward the woods 
and not far into the deep wood I see a damp place where mosses 
grew and I hear a little sound of running water and there I dis- 
cover a little spring bubbling up with the water clear as crystal. 
Do you know anything about this. 

(I think so. Tell more details.) 
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I see some yellow dirt or sand around it and sometimes the. 
water is quite yellow. It looks more as if iron were in the water. 
I see a man. It is your father stoop and drink from that spring. 
It does not seem to be used for anything especial like bottling, 
but it is known by the family and used sometimes by the members 
of it. 

(Yes, does he remember a man by the name of Saville?) 

Yes he does, at least the look on his face is a look of recogni- 
tion. I see some peculiar little formations there as if all about 
this spring were forms which had become a part of the spring 
by the running water. Were there two springs. (Yes.) I see 
another and that is different water. Strange when they are not 
far apart but they are quite different. ‘The last one is softer and 
warmer and has more grasses about it and I think is a little 
lower. It looks that way to me. 

I see a road not far off while | am at the lower spring. Do 
you know about this. It is a road or well beaten path, for I see 
cattle, cows, and hear a bell, as if on a cow. Did you have a cow 
with a bell on its neck. 

(I think so at one time.) . 

It was not for a long time, because your father would not be 
bothered by any high jumping cow. The cow with a bell also 
has a piece of wood or something like that. It is a cow of 
nomadic habits I think, a sort of wandering jewess.” 


This is a remarkable communication. Springs were not 
frequent in that locality. We had none on what we called 
“the home place”, but on the farm that we bought from a 
man by the name of Saville there were two exactly as des- 
cribed. The first one was a sulphur spring, containing sul- 
phide of iron. It was in the edge of the woods and near a 
running stream, in fact so close to it that the slightest rise 
of the stream would flood it. It was near a bend in the 
stream where the water had run against a hill and washed 
out the earth to make it look like a “ formation” of rocks. 
It was clay, however, and not rocks, but in a “ mental pic- 
ture”’ like this would appear like a rock formation. The 
place was something of a swamp and could not be cultivated. 
Grasses grew all about. The second spring was a little 
higher up, not lower, as indicated. It was about a hundred 
feet, possibly more, from. the first and sulphur spring. It 
was surrounded, almost hid, by heavy grasses and on a bank 
about three feet high. The water was without a trace of iron 
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in it, perfectly clear and soft and warmer than the iron spring. 
We never drank from it on this account and because of the 
high grasses. We drank from the sulphur spring as we 
worked in the fields. It was not usable for the house, as it 
was half a mile from home. My father and myself always 
wondered why the two springs of such different water could 
be so near each other. 

Not far from them was a “lane” as we called it, not a 
public road, but a “ well beaten” path for the cattle to reach 
the stream for drinking water. Ido not recall father keeping 

a bell on any of the cows, but some people in the neighbor- 
hood did so. However father did hate jumping cows and 
used yokes very freely to prevent their jumping fences and 
wandering about the farm or public roads. 

There immediately followed this set of incidents another 


too long and complex to give the details fully, but I give a 
part of them. 


“Do you know any one by the name of Betsy. (Yes.) Is 
she connected with your father in any way. (Yes, tell me.) It 
is a name which recalls earlier days to him and I see a woman 
with dark eyes and very energetic and quick manners and no 
sign of age at the time I am speaking of her, but she went away— 
that is a strange statement—but she was separated at one time 
from your father. Do you know what is meant by that. Did 


they have home together at one time and then separate ones 
later.” 


There followed this a more or less detailed account of a 
building and dried food-stuffs which fit well enough the 
habits of farming classes in those early days but was less 
characteristic of our family than many of our neighbors. I 
do not recall whether this Aunt Betsy and her family dried 
fruits and food in this way. I barely remember her. She 
was my father’s Aunt and so the reference to early days 
is correct. Her full name, as I got it a little later was Aunt 
Betsy Cherry, and I mention it here for its possible relation 
by association to one of the next incidents. She was not 
quick in manner, if I remember rightly, and did not have 
dark eyes. These two characteristics marked another Aunt 
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Betsy of my father and who was a sister-in-law by marriage 
with this Aunt Betsy Cherry. This latter Aunt had blue 
eyes and so did the whole family of them. 

I did not know the meaning of the allusion to a “ home 
together” and later separation, but I learned from my Aunt 
Eliza that early in the lives of my father’s family and the 
Cherrys there was a little estrangement caused by the social 
aspirations of my grandmother and the two families were 
not so intimate afterward The reference to the shed and 
dried food stuff was probably intended for an incident in the 
life of my father, tho it would be more consistent with the 
characteristics of the Aunt Betsy mentioned. The reference 
to “ell shed” would fit both, if I remember the Aunt’s home 
correctly, tho I was very young when I saw it. But I am 
not sure. However this may be the subject turned to my 
father’s affairs alone. 


(To be continued. ) 


Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


We have frequently explained to members that the pub- 
lications cost us more than the membership fees. This 
means that we have to draw upon the original fund donated 
for organizing the work. ‘This fund is now nearly exhausted. 
It was the hope that membership would increase until the 
fees would take the place of the original fund after being 
used up. There should be at least twenty-five or fifty thou- 
sand members in the Society, but there are at present not 
more than 600 paying members. The difficulty is to get peo- 
ple to support scientific investigations or to do anything like 
a missionary work among scientific sceptics. As a conse- 
quence of the Palladino affair in this country we lost 300 
members and these have not yet been made up. Owing to 
the fact that the membership fees do not at present pay the 
expenses of printing and distributing the publications it is 
exceedingly important that membership dues be paid each 
year as promptly as possible. We fixed the first of February 
each year as the limit of time for resignations of members in 
order to be sure of what we could expect in payment of the 
year’s budget. Many members are in arrears for 1910 and 
1911. We have carefully explained to them that our pub- 
lications are not on the basis of subscription periodicals, and 
that they are members of a Society until they resign or are 
dropped. We publish below the names of those in arrears for 
1910 and 1911, with unpaid dues for 1912 also. There area 
number for 1911 and 1912 which are not included in this list, 
but will come up for notice in another year. 


Artigues, Dr. J. E., 2974 Fillmore St., San Francisco, 


Baldwin, Mr. E. T., Peoria, Ill 

Brew, William, 109 North 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1 
Bustin, Stephen, Chubb’s Corner, St. John, N. B..... 
Cady, Rev. Frank T., Port Al'eghany, Pa 

Cary, Mrs. Amanda, Atchison, Kansas 
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Cocke, Dr. William I., Port Washington, N. Y 

Gray, Dr. James A., Palicios, Texas 

Hagerman, Mr. J. Irwin, Ridgway, Pa. (Endowment 
pledge and fees) 

Hartman, William C., 253 Broadway, New York City 

Holt, Lawrence S., Burlington, N. C 

Hume, Dr. John R., Arno Building, Doniphan, Mo... : 

Kaufman, Werner (Fellow) 

Klee, Charles W., 3224 R St., N. W., Washington, 


MecNasser, Mrs. M. L., Norwood, Colorado........ , 

McNutt, Mrs. J. F., Rockwood, Tenn 

Miller, Dr. Jay H., Wauseon, Ohio f 

Olin, Prof. Oscar E., Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio. . 

Pratt, Mr. Joseph, Beverly, Mass 

Putnam, Rev. Dr. G. H., Humeston, Iowa 

Ritchey, H. F., Hotel Latham, New York City 

Smalley, Ora O., The Smalley Farm, Peebles, Ohio. . 

Thomas, J. F., 141 Melbourne Ave., Detroit, Mich... 

Wilson, Floyd B., 206 Broadway, New York City... 

Smith, Milton W., 413 Failing Building, Portland, 

Stanton, E. M., 831 Stewart Building, Chicago, Ill... 30 

Reed, Rev. Dr. H. A., Port Alleghany, Pa 


All these members have continued to receive the publica- 
tions without either paying dues or resigning and the rule of 
the Society is that arrears are to be paid as a condition of 
accepting resignations. These sums were reckoned in cost 
of publications sent to members and when not paid are a loss 
to the Society. Members are privileged to resign at any 
time before February 1st of each year, provided arrears have 
been paid. The above members either do not accept their 
obligations or desire to obtain the publications for nothing. 
These publications would cost just twice the amount of the 
present membership fees, if salaries were paid for the work 
done. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


On receipt of the present record I wrote the gentleman 
for further information but received no reply. The story 
must speak for itself. The objections to it are (1) the age 
of the experiences, (2) the absence of corroboration, and (3) 
the lateness of the record. ‘These, however, do not deter us 
from recording a record that does not lack intelligence in 
the manner of reporting it. The narrative will at least justify 
the investigation of such alleged phenomena and may serve 
also in a collection of such experiences to call attention to 
common incidents that will be of worth and help in the 
protection of each other, having been recorded without col- 
lusion. It is, of course, always desirable that such experi- 
ences be recorded at the time. That would greatly enhance 
their value, and the reporter would protect himself from 
scepticism if he could supply corroborative testimony in such 
instances. When he does not his story must depend for 
what it is worth upon the evidence of intelligence and hon- 
esty in the narrative itself. But he can never expect such ex- 
periences to prove much singly. He must be content to let 
it be a part of a large collective whole that may stimulate 
inquiry even if it does not prove anything unusual.—Editor. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


29 Esplanade Road, Bombay, July 22, 1908. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir: 

Having seen your “ Questionaire ” in the Monist of April last, 
I am tempted to answer some of the questions set therein. 

I may say that I am a Parsee and a graduate of the University 
of Bombay and an attorney of the High Court there. I am verg- , 
ing towards 68. 
I was seven or eight years old. 


It is the way with Parsis, 
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particularly females, from fondness to call a young male child 
a pearl or a grain of pearl, meaning something very precious. 
The phrase was then common enough to impress itself upon me 
also, the more so as I was from infancy thrown into the com- 
pany of the ladies of the family, my mother having died leaving 
me only eleven months old. It was about four o’clock in the 
morning, when my grandmother with whom I used to sleep, arose 
as usual and busied herself, as is the case with Parsis, in sweep- 
ing the floor and cleaning the house. Suddenly I woke up and 
told my grandmother “ Mama, Mamma, so and so (a neighboring 
lady) just as she was going about with pearls in the hollow of her 
Saree (a native substitute for frock) dropped them all just now 
on the ground.” My grandmother laughed and told me to hold . 
my nonsense. And that very moment there was a tap on the 
outerdoor, and a voice from outside called my grandmother by 
name, “so and so”, please open the door. My mother has just 
given birth to a boy and they want, etc. (some requisites for the 
occasion). This was considered a remarkable dream—announce- 
ment of the auspicious event in the neighborhood. 

1 was about ten or eleven years old, had just gone through the 
terrible malady, smallpox, and an old woman, who used to be 
helpful to the family fetching and carrying, sat tending me. It 
was shortly before sunrise. Her son, a young man, who was old 
enough to earn his livelihood had recently left Bombay for some 
distant place by the sea. Suddenly I saw in a mental vision, this 
same man return landing on the quay which might be about a 
couple of furlongs from our house, with his kit. I said to the 
woman, “I saw, so and so (naming her son) has come back and is 
on his way here. I was, of course, laughed at, for my pains, but 
who during the next five or ten minutes should walk in, but that 
very man with his kit, to the infinite surprise of his mother, who 
never expected him back so soon. 

I might be about fourteen. I used to stop at my sister’s away 
from father. It had been raining hard over night, and I had 
great fears about some of the walls of my father’s house con- 
structed as they were of weed. I dreamt or saw in a state dream 
and waking the wall of the front compound of my father’s house 
fall down. As soon as I arose I told my sister of what I had 
dreamt and said I wanted to go to my father’s, to see how mat- 
ter stood. I went and found the wall of the rear not the front 
compound had really fallen during the night. 

About the same time as the above I was stopping with my 
father in the above mentioned house and at night dreamt that a 
certain fruit tree in our rear compound had fallen overnight, 
the fruit being all scattered on the ground. As soon as I left 
bed in the morning I hurriedly made way towards the spot where 
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the tree was, when my aunt being puzzled at my movements, as 
I made straight for the place, without the usual preliminary 
of washing my face and hands said, “ What are you going there 
for?” I answered, “ Auntie, such and such a tree has fallen 
down and the fruit is all scattered. I want to see and gather 
the fruit.” My aunt only laughed at me but the fact was as I 
had dreamt. 

I was about fifteen or sixteen with my father. I dreamt that 
my sister’s husband being in extremis had been brought down 
from the upper floor to the ground floor, such being the practise 
amongst Parsis, as indeed amongst all natives of India. There 
(in the dream) was the man lying on His back, at full length on 
the floor, with his mouth profusely overflowing with saliva and 
evidently in a state of coma. I thought nothing more about it 
until there came the next day a servant of my sister’s to tell us 
of what had happened. So-sure, however, was I of what as I 
conceived had happened as per my dream, that I stopped the 
servant from telling what it was, saying I knew it, I knew it, and 
I accompanied him to my sister’s. The only daughter of the 
person whom I had seen in my dream in the extremis had had 
overnight a serious flooding following upon a premature de- 
livery and was in great danger. She was on the ground floor 
that I had dreamed of. 

My above mentioned brother-in-law died much advanced in 
years. He had survived most of his friends, and life had no 
longer any attraction for him. His grandson, my grand-nephew, 
told me shortly before the old man’s death that he, my grand- 
nephew, some few days before the death saw the old man in 
his dream, going out of the front gate of his family dressed in 
the white robe the Parsis put on when going to a marriage 
party, and in which also the dead bodies of Parsis are wrapped 
before they are carried to their last destination. My grand- 
nephew asked in his dream “ Where are you going, grandfather? ” 
to which the answer was “I have been too long here. It is high 
time that'I should be going.” ‘The old man died within a week 
and his corpse passed out the same gate in his last winding sheet 
which always consists of an old robe of the kind in which Parsis 
go to attend marriage parties. 

I was now in man’s estate and had a couple of children. I 
never had seen, up to then, a case in which chloroform was given 
and deadly cast that comes over the face of the subject. My 
oldest daughter then about eight or nine had some trouble with 
her nostrils and an operation was necessary as the doctor told 
me. That night I dreamt that my self-same daughter had been 
drowned in a well from which she was pulled out all limp and 
apparently dead. This was very disagreeable but I never im- 
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agined at the time that the dream was a foreshadow of what I 
would see when chloroform was administered the next morning 
and the operation performed. When that was done the face of 
my daughter was exactly the face I had seen in the dream, ap- 
parently like that of one who is dead. 

I might be about fifty years of age and in business as an at- 
torney. One day my wife informed me that my brother-in-law, 
a vagabond brother of my predeceased wife, had called and in- 
formed her that his wife had just been confined and that he was 
penniless and that she was in great danger and that he had been 
without any employment for a long time. My wife said to me 
“ Why don't you do sofething for the man. Find him some 
service.” She said that she had given some money to the man 
and had gone to see his wife who had been confined at a certain 
house. I said “ But how could I do anything for him or them 
when I know nothing. If I had been told how matters were, I 
might have done something.” No sooner the above words went 
out of the mouth than I was startled by the recollection that I 
had used nearly the same words on the occasion of a dream 
I had dreamt the night before which had been to this effect. I 
thought I had gone to a certain house and that my late wife’s 
sister of the above vagabond was lying on her sick bed; that is, 
the separate bed which Parsi ladies occupy when they are in 
seclusion during their monthly course, and another woman was 
also lying awake on another bed opposite. My wife had her 
back towards me as if not willing to show her face to me and as 
though displeased with me. The other woman remarked, 
“Where have you come from after all this long time, caring 
nothing for them.” In all contriteness of heart and in an apolo- 
getic tone said, “ But what could Ido? I knew nothing. If I had 
been told it would have been different. I could have done some- 
thing.” I asked my wife about the position of the house and 
of the bed on which my brother-in-law’s wife was seen by her 
in her confinement and I found a general resemblance between 
those positions and the positions of my wife’s bed when I saw 
her in my dream. I got my brother-in-law employed during 
the next week and continued to do by him and his wife and 
children what.I could. 

I was asleep in my room on an upper floor of our house where 
I heard or fancied I heard my younger daughter (a graduate of 
the University here) calling me by my name as though I was 
wanted by her urgently in a low voice or whisper, apparently 
standing near the bed. I started up and went down to the room 
where my said daughter used to sleep and found her seized with 
the abdominal trouble which led to an operation that resulted in 
death, the greatest calamity of my life. 
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My oldest daughter.a graduate of our University, and who 
had at the time of the death of her said sister been studying at 
Glasgow and had to return home in consequence of the calamity, 
told me that some two or three days before she received our 
wire about the death, she had been quite uneasy and disconsolate 
and could not attend to her reading for the examinations coming 
on and that she was convinced that something was going to hap- 
pen to prevent her from going up for the examination. She of 
course could not go. ; 

About a week or fortnight after this my younger daughter 
also fell seriously ill and the doctor showed some anxiety. One 
morning my wife came to me and asked in somewhat cheerful 
mood whether my first wife or my mother had a particular com- 
plexion and stature. I was puzzled at the inquiry and asked her 
the reasons of these questions. She said she had dreamt over- 
’ night and seen my ailing daughter being enveloped in something 
like a cloud and being born away, when in an instant some tall, 
dark woman stepped up and forcibly snatched up the ailing child 
and bore it away into the house. As to my wife’s question I 
could only say that I could not tell what my mother had been like 
but that [this] description might somewhat suit my first wife. 
My wife has assured me that before she dreamt the above she had 
not been thinking of any such intercession as she conceived did 
come to our great relief. 

I might state that in my early age I was of very serious and 
devotional turn of mind and particularly careful about my re- 
ligious duties and conducted myself accordingly and the truth 
of my early dreams helped only to intensify my faith. 

I have often dreamt of having gone to sleep at our old house 
where my father, grandmother and others (all being long since 
dead) lived but having invariably been treated with coldness, no 
word or glance being vouchsafed to me. Their backs have al- 
ways been turned against me, all seeming to be evidently dis- 
pleased on account, as I conceived in my dream, of my having 
neglected them for all these prosperous years. They being all 
the while in extreme poverty. Now, we Parsis, are in the habit 
pursuant to our religious examinations, of performing periodical 
ceremonies in memory of our departed, a custom which is fast go- 
ing out under modern influences, and I often, half exasperatingly 
ask myself whether it could be that my dead ones are displeased 
and want to have nothing to do with me because of my neglect 
of these ceremonies, which helped at any rate to keep the memory 
of the dead green in the mind of the living. If you cease to re- 
member your dead ones, might they not, if still existing in some 
shape or other, equally neglect you. The above is my most 
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painful experience to this day in respect of dreams. I long for a 
word or recognition or reconciliation, but none is ever given. 

The said daughter of mine who had to return from Glasgow 
but who has since qualified herself as a doctor, lives with me, 
recently told me that she one night dreamt that her coachman 
while driving her to her charitable medical dispensary here had 
suddenly fallen down from his seat dead. This coachman was 
next day seized with the plague now raging in India and died 
in four days. 

It is idle to say that these are mere coincidences. If events 
that have really happened are reproduced in dreams, the expla- 
nation may be that these and the circumstances attending them 
have in some way impressed themselves upon the brains of those 
who know them and that all that happens in dreams reproducing 
them is that some chords of memory get awakened and you see 
the events re-enacted. But what shall be said of coming events | 
being foreshadowed? The above explanation is completely in- 
applicable. There is something about to happen which none has 
a notion of, not even in imagination. Who or what agency then 
foreshadowed it so clearly and unmistakeably and what then 
becomes of Free Will and the rest, if events must needs happen 
as foreshadowed. The question baffles reasonably satisfactory 
answer, unless you allow a hierarchy of intelligent beings or the 
post-mortem existence of once living beings endowed after death 
with higher powers than were possessed by them when they were 
living here. Future events are of course, the outcome of a whole 
series of existing facts of which a portion only can be said to be 
known to some One or more persons, but who is in a position to 
watch and follow their tread towards the final result as seen by 
living men and as foreshadowed in dreams? Surely. the spiritual 
does exist and is at the back of the phenomenal, and the pride 
and arrogance of our dry intellect have now to confess them- 
selves impotent and stand abashed before what needs be as- 
sumed as a higher plane of existence. 

I have only to add that one’s personal and limited experience 
in the realm of dreams is supplemented by the like experience of 
others and is forced to call the creed of the agnostic mere de- 
mentia. Yours faithfully, 

A. F. VAKIL. 


P. S.—Whatever the agency concerned, its mode of action is 
plain. It is to awaken the appropriate chords or nerves and in 
this it often times succeeds completely, but at others it fails par- 
tially as other chords are excited simultaneously, or chords en- 
tirely different, and here inevitable confusion arises. But this in 
no way negatives the truth of the theory above suggested. 
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The Evidence for the Supernatural. A critical Study made with 
“Uncommon Sense.” By Ivor L. Tuckett, M. A., M. D. 
(Cantab), M. R. C. S. L. R. C. P. Formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Senior Demonstrator of 
Phsysiology in Cambridge University. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Truebner and Company, London. 1911. 


I have quoted this man’s titles which he seems to parade con- 
sciously to give weight to a book which will have none whatever 
to scientific men. If he had not published his titles the book 
might have been overlooked, but this array of implied knowledge 
attracts attention and one is surprised to find the book does not 
betray the slightest claim to any scientific knowledge whatever 
of the subject on which he claims to speak. I have no doubt that 
many a groundling with a bias will be impressed by it. 

The author seems conscious of his exposure to the accusation 
of conceit for his sub-title in the first statement of his preface. 
He says: I feel that the sub-title of the book will lay me open to 
a well-merited charge of egoism—if nothing worse—unless I can 
justify my use of the expression ‘ uncommon sense.’ ” 

Note that the author, a “ Cantab” with several other titles, 
does not know how to use the word “ egoism”’. He should have 
said “ egotism.” But he assays to know all about psychic re- 
search tho he has never made the slightest investigation of its 
phenomena. A book of 399 pages quoting Mr. Podmore, G. H. 
Lewes who knew no more about this subject than a child and 
who died four years before the Society was organized and before 
any scientific endeavor whatever had been made to investigate it. 
Huxley and Faraday, both of whom knew nothing about it and 
who were not in the least qualified to pronounce any judgment 
upon it, and a few similar authorities, with such material from 
the Society’s records as suits his own purposes. Had he ap- 
proached the problem from the point of view of normal and ab- 
normal psychology and chosen his authorities accordingly he 
might have written a sensible book. He does not like a common 
sense view of the subject and hence his claim to viewing it from 
that standpoint of “ uncommon sense ”, but I think an intelligent 
reader of it and the material which he is criticizing would concede 
him neither common sense nor uncommon sense, nor any sense 
at all, unless it be a very keen sense for evading issues or mis- 
stating facts. Such an accusation I propose here to make good. 
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It must be remembered, however, that I shall not criticize 
this book from the point of view of spiritism. I do not care in 
this review whether that theory is true or false. I shall not say 
or imply a single word in its defence. I mean merely to show 
that the author is neither scientific nor intelligent nor honest in 
his treatment of facts. 1 am determined to show no respect what- 
ever to books of this kind until they honestly face issues. The 
time has come to deal out perfectly merciless ridicule of such 
men and books. ‘They assume to have authority in one field of 
work because they have it in another, when, in fact, they simply 
betray the bigotry with which they do their regular work and 
unfitness to pronounce judgment on anything. _ 

Now let me take up the two points of view from which the 
author can be criticized. First as to the evasion of the issue. 
The title of the book is its condemnation. It reveals the con- 
ceptions of a perfect ignoramus. ‘The author approaches the 
problem through the idea of the “supernatural”. That is, he 
assumes that the issue is the existence of the “ supernatural ” 
and thereby implies that this is the position of the psychic re- 
searcher. The fact is that the psychic researcher stated his 
problem as the “supernormal” and this deliberately to avoid 
complications with the vague undefined term “ supernatural ”. 
It is the business of the critic to accept his opponent’s statement 
of the issue and not to misrepresent it and then appropriate his 
opponent’s facts in a garbled fashion to discuss his own problem 
as if he were refuting his opponent. An intelligent man, claim- 
ing Cambridge antecedents and experience as a teacher ought 
to know and would know that, in this age, that the term “ super- 
natural ” means very little in comparison with the term “ natural ” 
and the term “natural” means less. There was a time when 
“natural”? meant something definite and was usable in a dis- 
cussion. It is no longer so. To-day the “natural” and the 
‘supernatural ” may be absolutely identical and in fact you can- 
not get an antithesis between them at all unless you distort them 
into the ancient meaning which no longer exists in the human 
mind. The author shows himself at least half conscious of this 
when he says that a savage would explain a photograph by a 
spirit in a box until he knew what the process was. But at the 
same time the author does not carry his illustration out properly. 
He assumes his own wide conception of the natural and measures 
it against the savage’s notion of the “ supernatural”. An intel- 
ligent man would not do this. The savage is quite as narrow 
in his conception of the “natural” as he is about the “ super- 
natural”. With his narrow idea of the “ natural” a photograph 
would be “supernatural” and this without calling it “ spirit ” 
which the author takes in the sense of the civilized man. All 
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these illustrations taken from savages have no use whatever in 
any modern problem except to show the flexibility of conceptions. 
They have nothing whatever to do with scientific problems. 
I am quite willing to tell this author that I do not believe in 
either the “ natural” or the “supernatural”. I believe only in 
facts, and if the term “ natural” does not mean facts it means 
nothing and is of no more use in modern scientific questions of 
reality than is the word hobgoblins. What is the man so afraid 
of? Why is he so rabid when somebody says “ spirit”? Why 
should he suppose “ spirit” to be ‘ supernatural’? Why can it 
not be perfectly “ natural”? Why may not “ spirit” be a gas? 
A group of ions and electrons? Why may not either matter or 
ether or both or neither think? We have no a priori reason to 
suppose that brains can think. We only find that consciousness 
is constantly connected in normal experience with a nervous sys- 
tem, but we do not know that it is limited to that condition. It 
may be that the production of material effects in the world is 
limited to brain connections, but we have not one iota of evi- 
dence that thinking is limited to them. It may be true, but 
prove it before being sure about it. The primary question is 
not at all whether “spirit” exists, as that was understood a 
thousand years ago, but whether consciousness is limited to 
organized brains, and the author has not given one vestage of 
evidence that it is so limited. It happens that the conditions are 
such that all we know is that in normal experience we find con- 
sciousness uniformly associated with brain and that is all. It is 
an entirely open question whether consciousness is a function of 
the brain or of something associated with the brain. A man who 
does not know that does not know science and can be ignored 
or ridiculed in a discussion. 

The chapter on the “ Value of Evidence” is superfluous. All 
this talk about people other than yourself being liable to illusion 
and defects of perception and testimony is that of an intellectual 
bankrupt. Psychic researchers have known all these things and 
actually taught this man and his coterie of self-appointed au- 
thorities about all they know on it. If he had acknowledged that 
psychic researchers observed the rules in this respect he might 
have been pardoned, but this insinuation that psychic researchers 
know nothing about these things is only the last ditch of an 
ignoramus or of a man who is so biassed that he cannot treat 
facts intelligently or honestly. 

The author’s great bugbear is the common man and the spirit- 
ualist. The common man and layman have nothing to do with 
this problem, except as persons to be treated sympathetically and 
educated, not ridiculed. This thing of conjuring up some ig- 
norant persons and their illusion and discussing them as if psychic 
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researchers were in that class and did not know these things is 
a subterfuge or the equivocation of a knave, or it is the vaporing 
of a man who does not know the subject. If the author is only 
trying to help the poor people he ridicules he is to be appreciated, 
but why all this heaping of contempt on people you want to help! 
Why assume or state that Huxley and Faraday, and for sooth 
Mr. Tuckett!! knows what evidence is and then imply or assert 
as he does, that Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes and such 
persons do not know what evidence is, and all because you differ 
with the latter and agree with the former! He says we want 
trained obsefvers. Yes we do, and when we try to get them we 
find only men so biassed against observing anything except what 
their own prejudices make them see or fail to see that their train- 
ing counts for nothing. This gospel of trained observers is just 
what psychic researchers have taught from the beginning, but if 
they observe anything that Dr. Tuckett has not observed they 
cannot be good observers! 

I shall return to general questions later. I want next to call 
attention to the author’s method of dealing with the facts. When 
it comes to quoting facts he seems to have relied very largely 
on Mr. Podmore for them instead of going to the original sources. 
This is unpardonable on the part of a man that claims to be in- 
telligent and scientific. He seems not to have the slightest con- 
ception of how unreliable Mr. Podmore is in stating facts. I take 
one example in regard to my own Report on Mrs. Piper. I shall 
only summarize it here because I have discussed the same fact 
in two other places and readers may go to them for the more 
elaborate exposure of Mr. Podmore. 

The author wants to discredit the record in which I stated 
my views about the Piper phenomena (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., 
Vol. XVI). All that he quotes about it is the John McClellan 
incident in which this person was said to have lost a finger in the 
war and it was found that it was not the John McClellan I had 
supposed, but another whose relation to the war of 1812 was 
mentioned in a history of the county. So much Dr. Tuckett 
mentions and insinuates that this history might have been ob- 
tained from the county history. This was Mr. Podmore’s view 
of it, repeated in- his later work after I had shown his statements 
to have been absurd and to have ignored both the facts in the 
case and the object for mentioning them at all. Apparently 
this author has not even looked at the original record and the 
facts. All that this county history said about the man was that 
he had been an ensign in the war of 1812. It said nothing about 
his losing a finger in the war nor anything about the other facts 
of importance, namely that he was called “Uncle John”, that 
Hathaway was connected with him, and that the family of Wil- 
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liams was connected with him, naming three of them. How the 
history could be consulted for things that were not in it and not 
mention the only thing that was told there is a curious method 
for detective fraud, when Mr. Podmore admitted first that Mrs. 
Piper did not practice this and that there was evidence of the 
supernormal in it. This is a strange procedure for a man of 
science to make. Dr. Tuckett is careful not to tell us that Mr. 
Podmore believed in the supernormal. He quotes him only when 
he can use his statements to discredit the supernormal generally. 
But he does not even try to ascertain what the real facts are. If 
he had he might have raised a sceptical question as to whether 
there was sufficient evidence that the man had lost a finger in 
the war, and perhaps he could have minimized the other facts 
or alleged facts. The truth is that I made a point of the inci- 
dents to answer the believer in telepathy who would have to 
extend it largely to cover the facts if he accepted them. It was 
not necessary for me to attach any importance to them at all. My 
contention was for the selective and synthetic unity of the facts 
as against telepathy and I did not require even to believe the 
validity of the facts about John McClellan. This aside, the main 
point is that the author has not stated the facts in the case. 
Neither has he shown any attempt to quote or refer to the real 
facts having weight in the case. He shows a child-like credulity 
in accepting what Mr. Podmore says when I am certain that no 
intelligent man would believe anything Mr. Podmore says unless 
he could prove it on the testimony of others. Mr. Podmore could 
no more tell the truth about the records than an untrained ob- 
server can describe a séance. The only recommendation that Mr. 
Podmore had for Dr. Tuckett is his sceptical bias which Dr. 
Tuckett shows in a more rabid degree than Mr. Podmore. 

Again take Mr. Tuckett’s account of Palladino and her phe- 
nomena. He quotes at length the experiments in which Dr. 
Hodgson had shown the normal explanation of the alleged 
physical phenomena. Then with a brief and wholly inadequate 
reference to the Naples work, he takes up the experiments in 
America and refers to the Muensterberg exposure which he does 
not correctly state. He may not be to blame for this however, as 
the errors are due entirely to the false statements or implications 
of Professor Muensterberg himself. But the important weakness 
of the author’s account is that he wholly ignores the experiments 
in Italy by Mr. Feilding, Mr. Baggally and Mr. Carrington. He 
says only a few words about them and wants his readers to be- 
lieve that he has given all there is or the only type of facts con- 
nected with it. This is constructive lying about the facts. The 
error in the Muensterberg incidents is the statement that Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg brought a person there with him who caught 
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Eusapia’s heel. This is not true. Professor Muensterberg did 
not know the facts until after the séance and he was willing for 
the public to believe that he had make the discovery which was 
not the fact. 

Almost immediately following the Palladino case the author 
quotes a long account of a man’s experience in one of the Maori 
tribes, and which he regards as a typical spiritistic phenomenon 
and a fraud. The account is not at all full or detailed enough 
to even be sure that it was a fraud if it was this, tho it is more 
probably a mixture of savage ignorance and hysteria which it 
would have been very interesting to have studied more carefully. 
In this problem stories of savage experiences should either be 
wholly ignored or studied scientifically. The author takes neither 
of these courses and hence shows no intelligence whatever in 
dealing with them. 

The chapter on telepathy and clairvoyance is about as weak 
a performance as I ever read. Some interesting incidents about 
the Zancigs are mentioned, but these people have never been 
taken seriously by scientific experimenters, and not a word is said 
about the actual experiments of the English Society. Readers on 
the search for adequate information about the subject would be 
surprised to find that there is none at all. They would be as- 
tonished that the work of the English Society had not been rec- 
ognized at all. The author has a curious idea of the Phantasms 
of the Living. He treats that work as having been brought for- 
ward as evidence of telepathy. It was nothing of the kind. It 
was regarded as evidence of the supernormal and its spiritistic 
suggestions explained away by the authors on the hypothesis of 
telepathy otherwise proved. Then strange to say, it is in this 
chapter that he quotes Mr. Podmore’s animadversions which I 
have noticed above, a wholly irrelevant proceeding. In the same 
chapter he quotes Professor Shaler’s letter to Professor James 
rejecting the spiritistic interpretation of certain phenomena in 
his sittings with Mrs. Piper, but he does not tell readers that 
Professor Shaler in his work on The Individual indorses the 
spiritistic interpretation of some of his phenomena and expressed 
his belief in the theory in his review of Mr. Myers’ book. 

In Appendix Q he quotes one of the Piper Reports freely, but 
only such portions of it as he thinks guessing, fishing and chance 
coincidence. He carefully refrains from mentioning any inci- 
dents whatever on which writers of the Reports laid any stress 
or to which they attached any value. He does not tell readers 
that the Society pressed those explanations wherever and when- 
ever they could. He would imply that they had neglected fun- 
damental principles when in fact they leaned backward in their 
effort to stretch those hypotheses. When he comes to consider 
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some of the cross correspondences he abandons chance coinci- 
dence to suggest previous knowledge on the part of Mrs. Piper. 
The author does not see that you cannot play the game of 
chance against knowledge in the same facts. He labors under 
the illusion that you can combine fishing, chance coincidence, 
previous knowledge, muscle reading, suggestion, certain types 
of mistakes and confusions, and various suppositions to explain 
a unity which would not occur in such a combination but which 
would occur on the spiritistic theory. On this point he has no 
sense of humor. It is all very well to attack each incident on 
some hypothesis of natural occurrence. There can be no objec- 
tion to that. But he ought to know that the facts would have 
no organic unity on his objections. The fact is that they show 
a psychological unity which no combination of ordinary hy- 
potheses can explain and it is this fact to which the believer in 
the supernormal appeals, but the author carefully evades this. 
He does not seem to be familiar with the old and familiar analogy 
of the bundle of sticks. You can break each separate stick, but 
you cannot break the bundle of them collectively. In using this 
analogy I do not concede that you can even succeed in explaining 
away all the single incidents. In fact the author never takes the 
strong incidents. This he passes by and shows only an instinct 
very like lying about the records. It is this sort of criticism 
which makes friends for psychic research. It wants no better 
opponents than that. They simply disgust intelligent people. 
Those, of course, who wish to discredit the work will believe the 
author without examining the records in detail and simply use 
his authority as a Cambridge man to escape the duty to do their 
own thinking. This class of people the psychic researcher need 
not fear. They are not to be converted by either fact or argu- 
ment, but only by respectability. 

The author’s chief stock in trade is the accusation of bias 
against the belief in the supernormal. Had he chosen his in- 
cidents honestly and fairly he might have made a point in this 
charge. But he is so amusingly biassed on the other side that 
his accusation loses its edge. He is blissfully ignorant of what 
it is that constitutes bias and that the believers are much more 
likely to be less biassed than the disbelievers in the supernormal, 
at least in that class which form such a bugbear to him. The 
whole book is an attack on the laymen and the popular ideas of 
the supernatural. The author should have intelligence enough 
to know that the public is too ignorant to be accused of prejudice. 
It is knowledge that gives rise to prejudice. It forms a set of 
ideas that serve as a strong bulwark against the admission of the 
contrary and hence it is the man of science, if he does not train 
himself in restraining himself, that forms the strongest preju- 
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dices, and not the layman whose mind is more like a tabula rasa 
and without. the resisting or accepting basis for such experiences. 
It is the long standing belief in the uniformity of nature that con- 
stitutes a bias against the supernatural, and few persons have 
shown more of this than the author. It may be a legitimate bias. 
That is another question. But it is a bias nevertheless and the 
author tries to make us think that all bias is wrong and that he 
has none! The fact is that he is nothing but a red hot furriace 
of prejudice in which he is mortally afraid of the common sense 
that lies all about him and that has a thousandfold less bias than 
he shows. On this whole subject of psychic research it is time 
for its critics to cease talking about bias. They show themselves 
bankrupt in facts and arguments when they resort to it. The 
problem should be discussed in the cold light of reason. If you 
begin to make it hinge on bias the people who will come in for the 
_worst faults in this matter will be the sceptics who live all their 
lives under the blissful illusion that they are not biassed because 
they are sceptics. The tendency of all comprehensive knowledge 
is to produce a prejudice of some kind and only the will can re- 
‘strain it from dominating any man. The author’s bias, as well as 
his simple ignorance of the whole problem, is evidenced by the 
authorities he quotes. To quote Huxley and Faraday in this 
age on the phenomena of psychic research is to prove that you 
have gone to the charnel house for your information. They 
knew nothing about this subject and were no more qualified for 
investigation in it than people in the middle ages. It is a problem 
of abnormal psychology and Faraday knew no more about this 
than a child in the street. Mr. Huxley might have known a little 
more. But the whole field of hysteria and abnormal psychology 
has been developed since Huxley’s time. Mr. Podmore is worse. 
He had no training for any part of this problem except to sit in 
his library, read and write books, and indulge his imagination. 
All this may be very legitimate as protection against illusion, 
but it explains nothing. It is constructive work that we want in 
this field, a study of the unities of the phenomena. This whole 
class. of critics have not awakened to the fact that no amount 
of criticism has ever laid these phenomena in the dust. They 
spring up in every generation and almost in every family, when 
you can get down to their secrets, and under circumstances that 
no sane man can ignore. Ptolemaic astronomy, the Cartesian 
vortices, catastrophal creation and hundreds of other views of 
nature have been forever laid by science. But psychic phe- 
nomena have never been laid by the sceptic. The scientific 
world thought it had silenced mesmerism, but it arose again from 
its own ashes more powerful than ever. Mesmer’s absurd ideas 
about it and his special practices were discarded, but the facts 
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at the basis of them were not refuted and the whole field has 
grown, perhaps by virtue of the prejudiced attack on it, and men 
like this author never learn that their own absurdities make 
the best argument for the cause they are condemning. 

This review is not defending any theory of the supernormal. 
It is not necessary to do so in discussing a book of this kind. 
The book does not have merits enough to make a defence im- 
portant. Besides the mass of evidential facts is so great that it 
¢annot be disposed of in any such way as this author imagines, 
namely, by garbling some facts and ignoring the most important 
ones. He has a much larger task than this volume can under- 
take if he is to discredit them. It may be that guessing, chance 
coincidence, delusions, hallucinations, fraud and other explana- 
tions have their place in such phenomena, but it is a certain kind 
of unity all unconsciously established that makes such theories 
extremely doubtful when the whole is considered For instance, 
after the utmost you have said to apply these hypotheses, why 
is it that with private people who have never been associated 
with professional mediumship and have never believed in spirit- 
ualism or been associated with it in any way these phenomena 
always take the same form, repeating the same physical and 
mental characteristics? Why is the teaching in such cases so 
consonant with views that they may even have opposed all their 
lives? Why have alleged communications come so constantly 
in the form of visual phantasms in people that do not otherwise 
show any tendency whatever to hallucinations, or mental dis- 
turbances, and are exceedingly “ practical” in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life? Why do the incidents given in mediumistic experi- 
ments organize themselves about the provable memories of cer- 
tain deceased persons? 

These are the things that you have to explain, and it makes 
no difference what explanation you give them, the terms natural 
and supernatural are as irrelevant to them as the terms cosmic 
and political would be. A man has no intelligence and no sense 
of humor who uses them to either explain or to disqualify them. 
Psychic research will never have to lament the existence of such 
books as this. They are welcome to it as exhibitions of that 
ignorance and prejudice against which the author himself is ar- 
raying himself. What authors of this type forget is the very 
simple fact that the scientific interest is not allayed by calling the 
facts guessing, chance coincidence, hallucinations, superstitions 
and the like. Jt is then that the real scientific interest begins. That 
persistent hallucinations affecting the whole experience of the 
human race in the manner of fairy stories, ghosts, telepathic coin- 
cidences and mediumistic phenomena should so systematically 
form a unity is a fact of transcendent importance, and the man 
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who imagines that he knows off hand what goes on in the mind of 
a peasant by superficial interpretation of his language knows 
neither psychology nor science. 


Psychologie Sociale Contemporaine. Par J. Maxwell. Librarie 
Felix Alcan. Paris, 1911. 


This work is by the author of “ Metapsychical Phenomena” 
which some years ago created much interest and rightly. He is 
a high official in the French Courts. The present work has no 
direct interest to psychic researchers as a scientific collection of 
facts, but it has this importance that it shows the wider concep- 
tion of human problems which a psychic researcher can take. 
We cannot review it here farther than to say it is a work on 
ethical and psychological questions affecting the social system 
of modern times and will interest any one occupied with them. 


